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The painting that made a marriage legal 




Not one person in a thousand suspects the real 
meaning of this famous double portrait by Jan van Eyck* 
Actually, it portrays a wedding, and all the fascinating de- 
tails are symbolic references to the sacrament of marriage* 
As John Canaday points cut in the first portfolio 
of the Metropolitan Museum Seminars in Art, the little 
dog symbolizes faithfulness ; the discarded sandals, humility; 
and the single candle, the presence of God. Above the 
mirror, which signifies purity, are the words, “Jan van Eyck 
was here, 1434,” in script proper! to a document. For the 
painting really is a document: a painted marriage certificate! 

If you had come across this painting in a museum, 
would you have understood what the artist was trying to 
tell you? Or would you have missed the hidden meanings 
that make his work so valued and respected? 

^ A surprising number 1 of otherwise cultivated 
persons have a blind spot so far as painting is concerned. 
Visiting a museum, they stand before a respected work of 
art and see nothing but its surface aspects* It was to help 
such persons that New York's Metropolitan Museum and 
John Canaday, art critic of Tht Tor^ Times, created 
the Seminars in Art, a unique program of assisted self- 
education in art appreciation. 


5 


Each seminar comes in the tom of a handsome 
portfolio, the core of which is a lecture devoted to one 
aspect of painting. Each is illustrated with many black-and- 
white pictures and contains twelve large separate full- 
color reproductions of notable paintings* As you compare 
these masterpieces side by sick, Mr* Cana day's lectures 
clarify their basic differences and similarities, and so re- 
veal what to look for in any painting you may see* 

Soon paintings will be more than just “good" or 
“bad” to you. You'll be able to talk knowledgeably and form 
your own educated opinion when you visit a gallery or 
museum* And parents will find themselves sharing their 
understanding with their children, thereby providing a 
foundation for a lifelong interest in art* 

Examine the first poiifalttwiihoitf charge 
You can study the first seminar by mailing the coupon on 
this page to the Book-of-the-Month Club, which admin- 
isters the program for the Museum. You will receive the 

nf fk* t I e SI Pillfltinfl? fflt 3 
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two-week trial examination. Subsequent portfolios, sent at 
the rate of one a month, are devoted to realism, expres- 
sionism, abstraction, composition, painting techniques, and 
the role of the artist as social critic and visionary. 


If you choose not to continue, simply re tun 
portfolio and your subscription will be canceled. The 
no further obligation. But if you are convinced of the 
gram’s worth, you pay only $1.75, plus a small char( 
cover mailing and handling expense, for this and for ea 
the remaining portfolios you accept. 


Si >7 

Metropolitan Museum crV* 
Seminars in the Home 

c/o Book'of-the'Month Club, Inc. 

\ak Hudson Street. New York, New York 10014 

Please enroll me a* a fuUcriber and rad me FbrtfoL 
Whet U 4 Pdinrmg? If after two «ttb I decide not to ooocmi 
may return it, canceling my aubecription. If I retain it, b«U me % 
plu* a mall mailing charge, for it and for each of the remai 
portfolio* at they are received. I may cancel thu oibacriptia 
any time. 
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Hue both fashionable 1 and demotic (it could have 
trvived one or the other, but not both) and is being 
Sampled to death by hordes of status seekers and audi- 
ice participants alike. 

J Along with Professor Kahler, I am not against the 
*w. In the Battle of the Book fl^ two centuries ago, I 
?uld have been at least as much on the side of the 
oderns as on that of the Ancients, But the battle of 
e books has become a battle against the books. Books 
e becoming nonbooks — catalogues like the nouveau 
man, boxes of interchangeable sheets, cut-outs and 
ste-ups; music is becoming pure noise or impure 

_1_ 1 _ T .1 

jcuvc, paiuun^ anu 5tujpiurc t umuren s ana anmro- 
ids’ games, or accumulations of bric-a-brac and 
ttritus; and similarly with the other arts. Worst of 
1 are the mixed media, which can be defined as a 
Inch of pseudo-arts forced to perform orgies in public 
j: an audience of voyeurs. 

iErich Kahler’s The Disintegration of Form in the 
\ts is a series of three helpfully illustrated lectures: 
|he Forms of Form,” ‘The Preliminary Stages of 
^integration” and ‘The Triumph of Incoherence.” 
Ithe first lecture, we proceed from a brace of defini- 
ns: form is “structure manifesting itself as shape” 
d “art is form created by a human, intellectual act.” 
- are shown that “even in works w T ith ‘open form 1 it 

lit Sirfton is the movie crxtto of The New Leader and 
ma critic of Commonweal and Hudson Review. 
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relationship between consciousness and the uncon- 
scious.” First rationalism took over from religious 
dogma, and the work of the Devil became a sphere of 
instinctual error and superstition to be examined by a 
budding empirical psychology* This led, by reaction as 
much as by linear descent, to a “speculative romantic 
inquiry into the irrational and transrational” which, 
in turn, led to a more scientifically analytical study of 
the unconscious, applying “rational methods to empiri- 
cal search.” ; _i 

Reaction set in again, and the “unconscious no longer 
remained a mere object of conscious acts of explora- 
tion; it seized upon the artistic act iiseij and emerged 
as the very enactor of artistic creation, as ... in ‘beat’ 
literature and action painting.” Finally, we reach the 
state of affairs that “John Cage . . . explicitly recom- 
mends: a purposeful purposelessness.” What all this 
leads to is beautifully chronicled in the third lecture, 
which contains the meat of the book. But precisely 
because it is so pregnant with horrible examples and 
cogent conclusions and caveats drawn from them, it 
resists adequate synopsis- 

What Kahler traces in “The Triumph of incoherence” 
is, first, the growing insecurity of language and com- 
munication. He sorts out three phases of, to be sure 
overlapping, linguistic disintegration. First, the divorce 
of language from all emotional significance; second, 

t-VftA. «■ Ail B-feVki-h _ i I _ M. mm. rfh _ _ A _ ^ - — . * — . _ 1 * _ 

me iriiumun iw liLu^uagc IV pt raiujium, tililJJlH I13UC 

gesture; third, the breaking up of words into sounds 


t ofi s ci outness, jvanier perur culiy attacks that “nUei- 

lectual demagogue” McLuhan, who confounds raw 
perception with meaningful consciousness, the accumu- 
lation of data with synthesis. Our arts make of the 
cleavage between original reason and functional, tech- 
nological rationality a programmatic schism. At the 
extremes lie things like “creative viaLfMSflilftTr* and /‘pro- 
grammed panic” — the announced aims of various 
groups at the recent International Destruction of Art 
symposium in London. 

Kahler shows how in its ultimate stages this dehu- 
manization reaches the physical constitution of man: 
the very megalopolitan noises that threaten our health 
are reproduced and further magnified by art. Con- 
sciousness is not expanded but exploded, with the final 
winner being advertising, which turns all this into 
means of moneymaking. And, as the author perceptively 
notes, the devaluation of words reflects on the feelings 
behind them, which become accordingly undermined, 
making of our arts not just a disaster area but a chain 
reaction, a self-perpetuating cataclysm. 

* One may disagree with certain details of the presen- 
tation; one can find occasional lapses in the diction, 
perhaps even a slight general grayness. But the ba?3c 
argument is so well thought out and so sagely marshaled 
that this third lecture deserves to be reprinted by a 
foundation (or perhaps by UNESCO, if that organization 
isn’t defunct) and distributed free of charge, wherever 
people convene — at sireei corners, if necessary — as & 

giant anti-happening. 4* 
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THE DISINTEGRATION OF FORM IN THE ARTS. By 
Erich K.hltr. Braxiller. 133 pp. IS; paperback, $2.95. 

By John Simon 

This may fee the dark night of the am. Never before 
has so much unequivocal trash passed for art, and been 
extolled as such both by experts who should know 
better and by a large public that, before, knew at least 
that it didn’t know and stayed out of it. But we have 
reached the stage where the new is good because it is 
new, not because it is good, and where art delights the 
mnwt with rmirti ftir* thrills ns rarp^, nut- 


is some at least half-conscious effort toward perfection 
of form, which means closed form, that makes them 
artistic.” But things have changed: “In all previous 
transformations of humanity, the breaking up of old 
forms was immediately linked with the creation of new 
forms; it was, in fact, partly' at least, produced by the 
creative process. Today, however, the processes of dis- 
ruption by far outstrip those of new consolidation, 
indeed the creative processes themselves cannot help 
producing disjunction.” He “who speaks of wholeness, 
coherence, form, is to ipso considered a romantic re- 
actionary.” * 

In the second lecture* the disintegrative process is 


and letters in arbitrary arrangements. Quite rightly, 
Kahler associates this with the rise of science and tech* 
nology, and the longing for the safety of hiathcmatical 
formulas. * 4 

There are other reasons, too, which Kahler does not 
examine — economic, social, political. But at least he 
does sharply analyse the technological shift of com- 
munication away from the ©enter of human beings to 
the periphery, to areas of specialisation. And he points 
out how, both by trying to mimic this process and by 
attempting ineptly to escape it, art becomes a new, art- 
less, scientifically tinged art for art’s sake. There is a 
destruction of coherence, a conscious expunging of 
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creased concentration of power 
in the Federal government? 

Citing growth of i ^utional rt 
problems, decline of itate loyal- 

tim nnrl u». *_ _nf*_ 
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instead of naming the cause. The 
reason is that the Federal gov- 
ernment has usurped- the least 
offensive and moat lucrative 
forms of taxation and left prop- 
erty and sales laxe* to state and 
local jurisdiction*. £ . 

Uuti] a method is devised to 
share the proceeds of the with- 
held income taxes and hidden 
excise and corporate with 
Uie states our citizen* will be 
compelled to seek answers in 
Washington — not because the 
problems and solutions are na- 
tional — but because that is 
where the money is . . . and 
tolerate the inefficient and un- 
responsive complexity of big 
government as well. 

JERE L. COTTSCHALK 

Lake Forest, Illinois 


Literary lights 
shine brightest 
in BOOK WORLD 


SOLDIERS 
a play by 
ROLF HOCHHUTH 

author of Th* Deputy 
$5,95, now Mtyour boo«- 
stora, or order direct 
from publisher, (Please 
enclose payment with order.) 


GROVE PRESS, 315 Hudson Street. New fork, N, Y 
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Behind the headline % — 
the force* at the heart of 

^ the esrpl osive OSiddie East r ~*) 
situation 

Threatened from without by armed hostility and from within 
by complex political and social problems. Israel has rarely 
been fully understood by outside experts. Now, an American 
political scientist has thoroughly analyzed the country and its 
people in a “useful, thoughtful survey that gives much more 
information and penetrates far deeper than most survey- 
treatments” (Publishers' Weekly). $6,95 at bookstores. 
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10th eHition -completely 
revised and enlarged 

(over 755,000 sold to date) 

LOVE JOY’S 
COLLEGE GUIDE 

I 

T tp-to-the-minute detailed information on 3,262 American 
^ college$ and universities, an indispensable guide lor the 
college-bound student, his parents, teachers and advberr. 

WtT how to find the college 
best suits you 

W* entrance requirements 
WT* scholarships, loans, grants' 
iti-aid 

career guidance 

WT* hour to work your way 
through college 

Other features include: Col- 
lege Board requirements, Early 
Admissions and Advanced 
Placement Plans, Engineering- 
■ ijhfrti Arts "3-2” pjan, degrees 
by correspondence, on -cam pus 
religious groups, career dues 
and programs for over 500 spe- 
cialized fields, Peace Corps, Job 
Corps, and much more. Ml What 
Baedeker is to travel . « * Lore- 
toy is to education .**— Newsweek 
$6.50 doth; $3.95 paper. 



Also available: Lovojoy's 
Career and Vocational 
School Guido $6.50 cloth; 
33.95 paper. Lovofoy** Schol- 
arship Guido $4.95 cloth; 
$2.95 paper 


At all bookstores • Simon and Schuster 
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Quote, unquote 

“Poor Lyttelton,” said Dr. 
Johnson, with Olympian d is- 
da in, “he wrote to thank the re- 
viewers! > 

Much as I stand in awe of 
even the Great Cham’s shade, 1 
will risk its contempt by show* 
ingmy gratitude to Mr. Anthony 
Burgess by directing him to the 
“epitaph or epigram” which, in 
his review of my Dictionary of 
Quotations [April 21], he said 
he had sought in vain. 

It is by Sir Henry Wotton and 
is entitled “On the Death of Sir 
Albert Morton’s Wife.” With 
masculine assurance Mr* Bur- 
gess bad assumed that it was the 
husband who had shown such 
memorable constancy. But it 
was the wife. The lines read: 


He first deceased: she for a 
little tried 

To live without him, lik’d 
it not, and died. 

He will find it on page 155 of 
the Dictionary of Quotations . 

-f BERGEN EVANS 

Northfield, Illinois 

% 

Why Washington? 

It is amazing that bo.th the 
author and the reviewer of the 
hook Storm Over the States 
[February II] fail to recog- 
nize the true reason for the in- 
creased concentration of power 
in the Federal government. 

Citing growth of “national” 



*k literary, gunless 
safari in an 
engrossing land” 

—St Louis Globe-Democrat 
The author of the bestseO- 

liw r«iM Kttahti tUhiwiipt 

the animal myths of Africa 
in what Ivan T. Sanderson 
calls in his Introduction 
J *one of the most vivid 
realistic contribution! 
natural history, ethc 
and zoology that I r e 
ever read." 
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KITABU 

ay JEAM-PfERRE HAUJET 
wttfc ALJEX REUJE 
Introduction by 
Ivon T. Sanderson 
$t.M, now at your bookafora 
RANDOM HOUSE 


“By far the 
most gripping 
and important 
theater event 
of the year!” 

—Jack Kroll, Newsweek 


SOLDIERS 

a play by 
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The 1968 edition of the Guin- 
ness Book of World Record# 
(Bantam, $1) is out, and once 
again we are reassured that the 
year just past was not in vain. 
Donald Campbell set a new 
speed -on -water record of 328 
m.p.h., Sir Francis Chichester 
set a new single stage on solo 
circumnavigation record of 14,- 
750 miles in a 119-day voyage 
and Dr. Barbara Moore set a 
new greatest-distance-ever- 
w&iked-non-stop record of 168 
•* miles in 41 hours and 40 min- 
utes. There were new records 
also in tightrope walking, roll- 
ing-pin throwing, needle-thread- 
ing and go-go dancing, but if 
all this tumultuous upheaval and 
overthrow make* you uneasy , 
then take comfort in the fact 
that the record for the longest 
period in which any volunteer 

1 1 _ LI _ • . 1 _ . . J .. 1.1 
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deprivation of all sensory stimu- 
lation still stands at 92 hours, 
as it has since 1962* 

Three hundred and fifty years 
of Negro-American protest and 
agitation are documented in a 
new Premier book. Black Pro- 
test: 1619 to the Present 
(95^), edited and with intro- 
duction and commentary by 
Joanne Grant. The book is 
neither threatening nor reassur- 
ing but it makes an important 
point: The Negroes have tried 
petitions, lawsuits, marches, sit- 


vealing beyond ordinary limi- 
tations. 

In The Terrible Choice: 
The Abortion Dilemma (Ban- 
tam Extra, 95£) the medical 
fncts as j the ethical issues are 
explored by doctors, psychia- 
trists, lawyers, clergymen, social 
scientists and others who par- 
ticipated lit last September’s 
International Conference on 
Abortion; with 16 pages of 
photographs of the development 
of the human embryo by Len- 
nart Nilsson. 

Bertrand Russell waited more 
than 50 years to tell the story 
of the first 42 years of his life 
in the Autobiography of Ber- 
trand Russell (Bantam, $1.25) 
and the result was a stunning 
work of art, a sensual as well as 
an intellectual history of a man 
so gifted, so many-faceted and 
so alive that as a fictional char* 
acter he would be put down as 
unbelievable. Bantam is also 
reissuing Russell’s Marriage 
and Morala (1929) and The 
Conquest of Hsppineit 
(1930) in 95f* editions. 

The Eliminator by Andrew' 
York (Lancer, 75£) is one 
Jonas Wilde, a new entry from 
the James Bond cold killer-hot 
lover school of spy fiction. His j 
antagonist is a blind but lethal j 
leader of a ring of free-lance, j 
secret-selling double agents, and ; 
toward the end he stuffs, our hoy ! 




NOW. A BERKLEY PAPERBACK— 95c 
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k You wit) find the books advertised on this page available throughout the city, wher- 
ever paperbacks are sold. Book World planned it that way for your convenience. 
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Tour name is 
RoberiWatson. You are 
convicted and imprisoned 
in Mulberry, Florida 
for crimes you didn’t 
commit 

t 

You’re lucky. In the old days they 
would have hanged you in the 
town square. 

Forgotten but alive, Robert Watson was even 
luckier. John Frasca, a reporter for the Tampa 
Tribune, took up bis cause and, through a series 
of relentless, hard-hitting articles, which won 
him a Pulitzer Prize, found the true criminal 
and freed an innocent man. This is his story and 
yours. 

"An exciting story ... in fact an answer to the 
Sheppard Trial ." — Morris Ernst 

"Spotlights the awful impotence of the little 
man when confronted with the full majesty of 
the law and makes the reader wonder how many 
other men are serving time for crimes they 
didn't commit .” — Lib fairy Journal 

"Proves how many different types of people a 
little truth can draw to battle, with tears, money 
and effort, and how that deathless fool, the cru- 
sading reporter, is forever.”' 

—James T. McDermott, Judge, 
State of Pennsylvania 





The West 


(Continued from page 16) 
carriers of splenic fever — it 
was not yet known that a cattle 
tick was the culprit — and while 
the longhorns seemed immune* 
losses were heavy among do* 
mestic cattle. For this reason* 
cattle trails were continuously 
pushed westward by law, hut 
not quite as rapidly as farmers 
were pushing westward in this 
period. There was also the dam- 
age done by trail herds that had 
no respect for a fanner’s planted 
fields. Some communities tried 
to guarantee pay for such dam- 
age* and to route trails away 
from the sodhustexs’ holdings. 
But as farm population in- 
creased, so did the conflict he* 
tween town and country* 

For those who had nothing to 
gain from the cattle trade* there 
were other objectors to its con- 
tinuance* notably its accom- 
panying violence. Even if the 
violence was exaggerated at the 
time for political effect as well 
as by later romanticists, it did 
exist, and local taxpayers footed 
the bill for law enforcement 
mainly against transients. Gam- 
bling and prostitution* centering 
in numerous saloons* were other 
undesirable elements. They 
were defended, not only as ne- 
cessities of the trade* but also 
because licenses and fines con- 
tributed considerably to the 
costs of government. As time 
passed, a growing respectable 
element demanded an end to the 
tolerance of cattle-trade evils. 

Dykstra believes that senti- 
ment for prohibition of alcohol* 
for instance, has been much 
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Bolshevik Revolution are accurately explained, . . . High- 
lighting the book are many contemporary photographs, car- 
toons, and prints of the revolutionary leaders and activities 
whJch together with the excellent text will help provide the 
necessary understanding of these developments." — 

' — (starred) Library Journal 

CHARGES DARWIN AND 
THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES 

Author: Walter Karp. Consultant: Dr. J. W, Burrow. 
■*A vivid, well-researched narrative of the life and work of 
the great naturalist. The author presents an absorbing por- 
trayal of Darwin extending from his carefree childhood to 
his maturity and death. . . . The accounts of the Beazle 
of Darwin's formulation of his theories and of the 
ensuing controversy are excellent."— Library Journal 

CHARLEMAGNE 

Author: Richard Winston. Consultant: Dr. Harry Bober. 
Here is the greatest ruler of the Middle Ages — ruthless 
conqueror of western Europe, staunch defender of orthodox 
Christianity and, through his patronage of artists and 
scholars, the father of the Carolingian Renaissance. A stun- 
ning re-creation of a man and an age, Charlemagne is illus- 
trated with splendid reproductions of medieval manuscript 
illuminations, statues, stained glass windows, jewelry, rel- 
iquaries, and other artifacts. 

Ages 10 up. $4.95 each. $4.79 each in Harpercrest Library 
Edition — publisher's price only and in no way reflects the 
price at which available from any other source. 

Crnred by American Htritase PvWiihtn* Company, Inc. 

Disrrtbured by 

fj§ Harper 6> Row 

18/7 
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have generally assumed that 
these communities deserved 
their reputations. Professor 
Dykstra*s computer, however, 
comes up with this startling 
statement: “The average num- 
ber of homicides per cattle town 
trading season amounted to only 
1.5 per year.” That would hard- 
ly last an honest television series 
through its pilot film* In cor- 
roboration of this finding is 
documentary evidence ihai Wild 
Bill Hickok performed the 
duties of street commissioner in 
Abilene in addition to those as 
marshal. 

The pattern was similar In 
each of the cattle towns studied, 
Abilene was first, and much at- 
tention has been given to the ef- 
forts of Joseph G. McCoy to in- 
duce the railroad, in the post- 
Civil War years, to make that 
town a shipping point and then 
in persuading Texans to drive 
their herds there. As long as the 
cattle trade was a principal 
source of outside income, it was 
welcomed by a majority of resi- 
dents, but even from the begin- 
ning there were some objectors. 
Texas longhorns were reputed 
( Continued on page IS) 


Don Russell , a Chicago writer . 
is the author of Lives and Leg- 
ends of Buffalo Bill. 



Beckbar BOOKS 

presents 

GHOST TOWNS OF THE AMERICAN WEST by Phii/f^ 

McCafTerty — Profusely illustrated and narrated by one of^ 

our nation’s leading photographers. From our 

great frontier, it’s history and legend as it Sid Q£J 

looks today. Over 200 pictures, many in full 

color. ^ 

WILD FLOWERS OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS— 
THE FLORA AND FAUNA by Lester Tinker^ — Mr. Tinker 
is a well known western photographer who has worked with 
leading biologists in preparing a technical, yet interesting 
text. This fine publication pictures the plant life of the moun- 
tains, where it grows and tells what enthu- 
siasts wish to know about it. Both color and J QC 00 
and white photography, this scenic * p gJt) uu 
grandeur and floral beauty are unparalleled. * 

V 

pj^e-publication discounts through June 30, 1968. 

: Discount 15% MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 

j. j. BECKBAR, inc. 

407 E. MICHIGAN ST. v 

MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 532QS 
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RUSSIA IN REVOLUTION 

Author: E. M, Halliday. Consultant : Cyril E. Black. 
"Clearly outlines the root causes of discontent in Russia 
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1917. The complex causes and events leading up to the 
Bolshevik Revolution are accurately explained. . . . High- 
lighting the book are many contemporary photographs, car- 
toons, and prints of the revolutionary leaders and activities 
which together with the excellent text will help provide the 
necessary understanding of these developments/' " 

— (starred) Library Journal 
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THE CATTLE TOWNS. By Hob- 
ert R. Dykstra, Illustrated. Knopf. 
386 pp. $7.95. 

By Don Russell 

Anyone who turns on a tele- 
vision set more than occasion- 
ally is familiar with the Kansas 
cow towns of the great gun- 
fighters. They were the setting 
for thousands of Western dime 
novels and movies, long before 
they fell into the untender hands 
of the TV quickie dramatists. 
While we readily recognize most 
of this as fiction, we continue to 
regard these towns, or some of 
them, as existing in a never- 
never land that embodies the 
frontier tradition. 

Now, in this important book, 
one that may well set off a good 
deal of rethinking by writers on 
the West, Professor Dykstra has 
put the towns of Abilene, Ells- 
worth, Wichita, Dodge City and 
Caldwell under the microscope. 
Se has run them through a com- 
puter and analyzed the chemis- 
try of their politics. And they 
emerge from this process no 
more romantic historically than 
Lima, Ohio* 

That there was some violence 
in these cattle tow r ns cannot be 
denied, and serious historians 
have generally assumed that 
these communities deserved 
their reputations. Professor 
Dykstra’s computer, however, 
comes up with this startling 
statement: ‘The average num- 
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"A welcome addition to 

historical fiction a well- 

written novel that brings 
history alive/'* 

MY LORD 
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THE 

LION HEART 

A NOVEL BY 

MOI I Y rnQTAIM 
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HAYCRAFT : 

The twelfth-century Kings' Cru- 
sade is the background for this 
novel about Joan, daughter of 
Henry II of England and Eleanor 
of Aquitaine, and favorite sister 
of Richard Cosur cic Lien 

This fascinating story tells of 
Joan's adventures and misadven- 
tures during the Crusade, ending 
with her journey across Europe 
with Raimond, the man she 
loves, in search of the kidnapped 
Richard. 

By the author of 
THE LADY ROYAL and 
THE RELUCTANT QUEEN 
$5.95 at your bookstore 
*Li£rniry Journal 





thrill to their fa. nous stone*, pul ineir luc**, 
to use in your own life. 

These books fill in the gaps m your for- 
mal education. They offer you the en- 
richment of celebrated fiction* poetry, 
drama, philosophy. They liven your con- 
versation, inspire the respect of others. 


volumes as you wish — or none at all. You may 
cancel any time. In any case, your free volume, 
decorated in genuine 24K gold, js yours to keep! 
Mail the coupon now - see how you can make 
your home the gateway to learning! The Harvard 
Classics, Riverside* NJ. 08075. ? 

\ \t\\ 




Preview Selection* from The Harvard Classict 

^*a * a r ritanaurof Thb in»«terwnrkft In this ar«at 
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J library include the brilliant, afwaya timely Autobiography of 
k € Benjamin Franjttin; Cervantes' magnificent satire Don 
Quixote of the Mancha; Dante’s Immortal Divine Comedy; 
folk-lore and fable by Aesop, Grimm, Andersen; inspiring 
essays by Bacon, Huxley, Swift, Hugo, Thoreau, and others; 
plays by Shakespeare, Marlowe; the world s greatest epic 
* poem, Homer*s OdyssSy, and much, much more. The 20 
selected volumes will contain 1,228 great works by 287 of 
the world's most honored author*. 


353 the harvard classics, d apt m 

Front and Brown otroofm, niwrWw, “ 

Please send me - as a Free Gift - Volume One of the 20-volume Great 
Literature Edition of The Han'ttrd Classics, decorated in genuine 24K 
gold, with no obligation lo buy anything. 

As a Charter Subscriber, l will be entitled to receive each month ad- 
ditional volumes of this magnificent set for 7 days' FREE examination. 
If not delighted with each volume. 1 may return it at YOUR expense and 
owe nothing — or I may make it a permanent part of my home library for 
the amazingly low price of only $3.39 plus a small mailing charge. 

I may cancel AT ANY TIME after taking as many or as few volumes 
as I wish - or none at all. But the gift volume you will send me is mbte to 
keep free in arty cose. 


1 VORLD May 12 , 1968 







To introduce America's greatest cultural library to your home... 
the publishers will send you this magnificent deluxe volume of 

THE HARVARD CLASSICS 



Thrift Immortal 
ctftftsicft in 
om FREE volumft 

The Dialogues of Plato, in- 
cluding the dramatic court- 
room defense of Socrates, 
have for 2000 years inspired 
the civilized world. Here are 


other master pieces — on* 
written by a slave, one by an 
emperor — The Golden Say- 
ing i of Epictetus and The 
Meditations of Marcus Au- 
wfiuf. This f a*d nstiitg vol- 
ume of The Harvard Clas- 
sier is yours FREE, without 
obligation to buy even ooe 
volume morel 




Richly bound 
In Qlove-so(t 
Tibrated leather 
decorated In 
genuine 24 K gold. 


in yciiuuiu 
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T he publishers of The Harvard Classics offer 
you as a gift this sumptuous volume contain- 
ing three world-famous ljterary masterpieces ~ 
The Dialogues of Plato , The U olden Sayings o\ 
Epictetus, and The Meditations of Marcus Au- 
relius. The purpose of this gift is to acquaint you 
with the famous library which has brought en- 
tertainment and cultural enrichment to thou- 
sands of American homes. There are no strings 
attached — you don't have to buy anything in 
this extraordinary offer! 

Ever since its introduction, The Harvard Clas- 
sics has been the proud possession of families 
who value learning It has been called “a uni- 
versity in the home.” Now the Great Literature 
Edition — 20 selected volumes from The Har- 
vard Classics — is available to you in heirloom 
bindings. And it is available at just a fraction of 
_ the price others have paid for previous editions, 
1 The publishers* aim is, through judicious selec- 
A tion from the great books of the ages, to provide 
Slevery ambitious person, young and adult, with 
the basis of a liberal education. 

Hi IS minutes ft day can malt* you w*M*rftftd 

. 77ie Harvard Classics, you meet the most 
gifted minds the world has ever known! Im- 
mortal writers t great thinkers become your 
companions. In as little as 15 minutes read- 
ing each day. you can tap their wisdom, 
thrill to their famous stories, put their ideas 
to use in your own life. 

These books fill in the gaps in your for- 
mal education. They offer you the en- 
richment of celebrated fiction, poetry, 
drama, philosophy. They liven your con- 
versation, inspire the respect of others. 


Hftlpft pfftfMTft yowQiUft ter wcc*m v? 

Children are never too young to be exposed to 
the great literature that has shaped our world. 
Starting from the delightful fables of Aesop, and 
progressing info the more mature works in 77ie 
Harvard Classics , they develop a taste for supe- 
rior reading that gives them a head start to 
success in college and career. 

Never before available for only $3.3* a volume 
For years a means has been sought to make the 
benefits of The Harvard Classics available to 
every education-minded family. Now, through 
the economies of quantity production and di- 
rect-by-mail distribution, Crowell Collier and 
Macmillan, one of the world’s greatest publish- 
ers, offers you the opportunity to collc<^lbis 
magnificent set of 20 selected volumes f Vily 
$3.39 per volume^- 409o less than other* r 
paid in the past, The quality of these book- 
not only been maintained, but actually enhanced 
by beautiful new bindings of rich fibrated leather, 
decorated in genuine 24K gold. They will glorify 
the appearance of your home. 

Sftnd for your FREE votoiwft now 
After reading your free volume, you and your 
family may wish to go on and acquire the re- 
maining volumes of the 20- volume Harvard 
Classics , But you are not obligated to do so. 
You may take as few or as many additional 
volumes as you wish — or none at all. You may 
cancel any time. In any case, your free volume, 
decorated in genuine 24K gold, is yours to keep! 
Mail the coupon now — see how you can make 
your home the gateway to learning! The Harvard 
Classics, Riverside, N.I. 08075. 
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i PRACTICES, 

I UNNATURAL 
I ACTS 


By Donald Barthelme 







pre-industrial England. We are 
reminded that such a 17th* 
century swell as Lord Guilford 
thought little of “installing a 
pump to drive the piled ordure 
from his cellar into the street” 
However elegant the facade, we 
are made aware of the onflow- 
ing sewage through the years un- 
til we come to industrial Man- 
chester, grimly pumping it into 
the polluted Irk. However full 
the earlier centuries may be of 
beautiful people we are not 
spared their plumbing failures 
— or their cruelties: How they 
filled papal effigies with live cats 
“to make them scream realistic- 
ally when burnt . . ” 

Yet if th es e times before the 
spinning jenny had their harsh 
side, their dominant texture lies 

for Sir Arthur in clear and 

*..i i._ j * j 
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diets, in an easy social structure 
where class wasn’t caste, nor 
discrimination snobbery. The 
people are vigorous and poetic, 
tough, jealous of reputation, 
sporting, extravagant and — of 
course — - fiercely Protestant. 

Edwin M. Yoder Jr . writes fre- 
quently for Book World. 


fining a bit too sharply. Of 
course we are told today that 
history so defined — history with 
a theme, especially nationalistic 
— is “romantic,” Themes, we are 
warned, are devices of art not 
history and are best left to the 
vanities of patriotic and genea* 
logical societies. 

If Sir Arthur Bryant knows 
of this fusty academic war cry 
he ignores it, and for that we 
may be thankful. The grim men 
at the computers have their own 
style of historical falsity, if fal- 
sity is at issue, 

I miss only one thing. As he 
has shown elsewhere, with por- 
traits of great figures like Wil- 

liam tka P aa/viiavav anJ 
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Becket, Sir Arthur has a Dau- 
mier-like genius for caricature. 
Great characters are largely 
missing here, and their absence 
is felt The narrative perks np 
when he introduces Lord Pal- 
merston, the mid-Victorian 
Prime Minister; but this is the 
only major portrait essayed. I 
wish there were more of such 

»kn» i. « (Mmnl 
|nn nano* uui mm a umai 

complaint about a beautifully 
textured, entertaining book. 4* 


devastation, holocaust. 
Forty-three killed. White man. 
Bfack man. Sniper and cop. 
Bystander and arsonist Who 
were they? Why did they have 
to die? What makes law- 
nhirlino^iirnni bum their own 
city down around'them? 

Two veteran newspapermen 
have explored the lives and 
deaths of the 43 who perished 
while the Governor and 
President played politics and 
the anguished Mayor watched 
his city bum. 

A report on Detroit ’67 that 
could become a forecast foj*^ 
summer^. ' 
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IN DETROIT 


A Rebellion and Its Victims 

Van GordoaSauter and 
Burleigh Hines 

S4.95 at your bookstore 


Henry Regnery Company 
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Fifteen mysterious, 
idiosyncratic, 
explosive stories 
by the author 
of Snow White 

i 

i 

Donald Barthelme's stories in 
UNSPEAKABLE PRACTICES, 
UNNATURAL ACTS, are with- 
out doubt the most original, 
indeed the most revolutionary 
In American today. They re- 
semble the traditional short 
story— so highly refined in 
this country— about as much as 
the movies of Fellini and 
Antonioni resemble "Gone 
With the Wind' 1 or kinetic art 
resembles Impressionist 
painting. Barthelme's stories 
explode the limits Of the form, 
and of the language itself. In 

♦Krt mnin thn rntArioe da«l urifK 
iilC« iiiuk 1 9 ii ic jiui tv**? uc^CII mil r 

various aspects of the struggle 
—sometimes ludicrously comic 
—to be human in a world that 
seems neii bent toward com- 
plete depersonalization. But 
v they should not be interpreted; 
they have to be read. $4.95 

UNSPEAKABLE^ 

PRACTICES, 

UNNATURAL 




Bow England 9 s 
paradise was lost 


SET IN A SILVER SEA. By Sir 
Arthur Brymat. Doubled*y. 359 pp. 
$5.95. 

By Edwin M. Yoder Jr. 


Sir Arthur Bryant’s kind of 
English social history begins 
with Lord Macaulay prowling 
the battlements of Londonderry 
for detail and continues by way 
of the Trevelyans into our time. 
This book is true to the great 
tradition : detailed yet wen- 
shaped; objective in tone, yet 
almost doting in its evocation 


an/^ Ionian 




Sad to say, we produce noth- 
ing quite like it — or haven’t 
since Henry Adams and John 

r» ini . .1 . . ii 

£>, jviciYiasier uicu passauie co- 
lonial imitations. Perhaps wc 
could, if the taste and power of 
Samuel Eliot Morison could be 


blended with the appetite for 
detail of magazine journalism. 

Sir Arthur is in Macaulay’s 
line, and he turns Macaulay up- 
side down, Macaulay was a 
Whig — a “progressive.” Bry- 
ant is a nostalgic with a Tory’s 
love of the junk in the national 
attic. This survey of England 
from the Restoration through 
Victoria takes as its theme the 
trauma of industrialism, the fall 
of England from rural inno- 
cence. 

But Sir Arthur does not mini- 

mitfA fViA n r IlOrliflMt rtf 
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pre-industrial England. We are 
reminded that such a 17th- 
century swell as Lord Guilford 


Each national type is pic- 
tured: A rich squire, despite his 
high income, stalks waterfowl 
“all night on the ice atark 
naked." Pitt, Castlereagh, Can- 
ning, Wellington and Peel all 
fought duels in high office to 
confirm that they were gentle- 
men. “Long Robinson*” a gamey 
cricket player, “had two of his 
fingers struck off * . * [but] had a 
screw fastened to one hand to 
hold the hat.” Extravagance? 
There is a peek into Lord 
Derby’s colossal dining room. 
“Pray,” asked a guest, “are those 

mm PAfl I rl rw Vw*. u i m — 
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every pat of butter that comes 
into the room?” 

But when Sir Arthur encoun- 
ters the age of steam and rail 
his tactics change. Technicolor 
dims to monochrome; the or- 
dure that was a sporting nui- 
sance in Lord Guilford 5 * day is 
a health hazard ; the ease of the 
18th-century squirearchy gives 
way to the Regency’s inanity, its 
dandyism, its vicious snobbery* 
(“A bit of straw on a lady’s pet- 
ticoat, implying that the wearer 
had been forced to resort to a 
hackney coach, would set a room 
of fine people tittering.”) 

Doubtless I make Sir Arthur’s 
oortraval of the decline of Merrv 

V * 4 

England sound more schematic 
than it is. This is, after all, social 
history in the classic mold: 
ttWpty defining, sometimes de- 
fining a bit too sharply. Of 
course we are told today that 
history so defined — history with 


William 

Styron's 

triiimnhant 
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bestseller 
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A Novel 


$6.95, now at yaw bookstore 
RANDOM HOUSE 
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On July 23, 1967, a plain- 
clothesman stepped into a 
“blind pig" tor a fifty-cent 
bottle of beer What followed 
was eight days of death, 
devastation, holocaust. 
Forty-three killed. White man. 
Black man. Sniper and cop. 












THE ART OF WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 



A DISCOVERY AND POSSESSION 
OF AMERICA 

Jctme* Gvimond 

The first full-scale developmental study of the 
poetry and prose of William Carlos Williams, 
Mr. Guimond not only analyzes changes and 
stages in Williams* techniques and themes from 
his Poems of 1909 through his worts of the 
late 1950 s, but explores the creative process 
that made him unique among the great poets 
of his generation. 272 pages. $6.95. 


CRISIS IN CAR INSURANCE 


Kr/iV s vkanceA 



Robert E. Keeton, Jeffrey O'Connell, 
and John H. McCord, eds. 

Leading representatives from the insurance in- 
dustry, from the plaintiffs and defense bars, 
from federal and state government, from the 
academe, and from consumer groups debate 
the pros and cons of present methods for 
handling automobile claims, and evaluate 
much-needed proposals for change, including 
the controversial Basic Protection plan. 300 
pages. $6.95. 
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lions of the Deep South, while 
now a majority appear to be 
descended from aim-baked Cali- 
fornians, the game today truly 
has a “melting pot” representa- 
tion. Consider our three heroes. 

L.arl Yastrzemski, who now 
talks to Presidents, is the son of 
a Polish Long Island potato 
farmer. His father was a semi, 
pro shortstop, who never ad- 
vanced beyond the eighth grade 
in school. But Pop Yastrzemski 
delighted in seeing his son wind 
up at Notre Dame, the big 
leagues and then, last fall, on 
“Yas, Sir, That’s My Baby” but- 
tons all over the New England 
landscape. 

Frank Robinson was bom in 
BeaumonL Teves, the last of ten 
children. His father was part 
owner of a funeral parlor and a 
grocery store. But, as Robinson 
tells it, “be wasn't a real father 
to me.” (When Frank was four, 
the family moved to Oakland, 
California and he never saw his 
father again.) 

Cepeda, whose full name is 
Manuel Orlando Cepeda Pennes, 

Ray Robinson is articles. editor 
for Good Housekeeping. 


AfcoAJiuavn, a *>egro. As ttobm- 

son somewhat bitterly points 
out: “Being a Negro Triple 
Crown winner was, 1 knew, not 
going to make me rich.” (He 
did, in fact, make less than 
$10,000 in the off-season of 
1966-67, while YaV earnings, a 
year later, were considerably 
higher.) 

Robinson feds baeefca!! s own- 
ers are victims of social lag in 
their unwillingness to invite 
Negroes into the front office and 
into such non -playing posts as 
managers and coaches. But he 
insists there is “a lot leas self- 
consciousness about race now” 
than when he first broke into the 
minors in 1953. A fiercely com- 
bative man, Robinson probably 
would be a carbon copy of Leo 
Durocher as a manager, if given 
the chance he doesn’t think he 
will ever get But he thinks and 
feeis like Durocher. 

u l hate all the fellows around 
the league who are wearing the 
other uniform ” he write, “Pm 
for hard-nosed, no-nonsense 
baseball . . . it's dl that really 
matters to me.” 

There are many rewarding 
and constructive “inside” tips 
for youngsters in these autobi- 
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SOUTHERN 
COOK BOC 

Again a raj table — complete! 

and up-dated with 
nearly 1,000 recipes, fetturi 
the best of the old and 
the best of fbe new 


America’s favorite collection 
recipes from the Southland 
most inspired kitchens has sc 
over a half-million copies in «* 
editions. Now more moutl 
watering than ever. «t cat!? ft 
easily available ingredienls^an 
takes full advantage of *■ 
mixes and packaged fock. a 
it retains the original *'sou^ ol 
the Mason- Dixon !ine n Eaves 
that has made it so well loved 
while incorporating new, cos. 
mopolttan touches. 

Templing T distinctive, here are 
the dishes that grace the South's 
finest tables, $6.95 

At your bookstore 
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THE SPANISH PRESS, 1470-1966 


The 

Spanish Press 
14701966 
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PRINT, POWER, AND POUTfCS 

Henry F. Schulte 

The fuU story of the Spanish periodical press 
— from its beginnings in 1470 to the " mo- 
ment of tmth” reached under Franco’* con- 
troversial Press and Print Law of 1966 — told 
by a former UP! news bureau chief in Ma* 
drid. “For those concerned to know how a 
'free' press can exist in a nation alternately 
tom for the past four centuries between impas- 
sioned license and dour repression,” — Benja- 
min Welles, The New York Times Washington 
Bureau. 2 BO pa^cs. $6.95. 


COMMUNITY COLLEGES 


_ A PRESIDENT’S VIEW 

kCommurtty 1 ? 

&Cofc9't ?J Thomas E. O’Connell 

In this candid, hardhitting, and often irrever- 
ent boot, the president of Massachusetts 1 
Berkshire Community College takes a search- 
ing look at the rapid growth, present state, and 
future role of the “new” community college 
vis-a-vis what Walter Lippmann has called 
“the gigantic work of adjusting our way of life 
to the scientific revolution of this age and to 
the stupendous growth of the population.” 172 
pages. $5.50, 
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HISTORIAN OF THE AMERICAN DREAM 
Allan Nevins 

A highly personalized biography of Nevins' 
longtime friend and colleague, Pulitzer Prize 
winning historian James Truslow Adams 
(1878-J949). Nevins enhances his memoir 
with a selection from Adams 1 vast correspon- 
dence, revealing the many facets of an influen- 
tial scholar and an enduring friend, 300 paces. 
$6.95. 
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Three men in the catbird seat 


YA2. By Carl Yasirzemuki with 
A1 Hirshberg. Illustrated Viking. 
i83pp.i4.v5. 

MY UPS AND DOWNS IN BASE- 
BALL. By Orfaudo Oped* with 
Charles Einstein. Putnam. 192 pp. 
*3.95. 

MY LIFE IS BASEBALL, By 
Frank RobjnMMt with At Stiver- 

man, Buiibicufly. 225 pp. *4,95. 

By Ray Robinson 

A few years ago a friend of 
mine, who has provided ghost- 
writing help to several outstand- 
ing athletes on their autobiog- 
raphies, agreed to do a book 
with a former baseball star. The 
two men met, ate, talked and 
presumably exchanged confi - 
deuces. 

Several months after die book 
was finished, the ballplayer, 
asked about his ghosi-wriier, re- 
plied, “WWs he?” 

The three prominent baseball 
players featured in these books 
— Carl Yastrzemski, hero of the 
underdog Boston Red Sox Amer- 
ican League champions of 1967; 
Orlando Cepeda, Most Valuable 
Player of the runaway National 
League champs, the Sl Louis 
Cards, in 1967; and Frank Rob- 
inson, Baltimore's tripie-crown 
winner in 1966 — shouldnY have 
such difficulties in remembering 
their respective collaborators. 

If most players of yesteryear 
seemed to hail from the swelter- 
ing swamps, farms and gas sta- 
tions of the Deep South, while 
now a majority appear to be 
descended from sun-baked Cali- 
fornians, the same today truly 


was bortt in Puerto Rico. His 
father, Perucho, once was rec" 
agnized as the greatest baseball 
player in Puerto Rican history. 
Though Perucho once played 
for $3.50 a week, plus board, in 
Puerto Kico, he adamantly re- 
fused to come to the United 
States to play. A proud and stub- 
born man. he was furious that 
discrimination was practiced 
against Puerto Eicon players in 
the United States. 

Bom with a right leg that was 
malformed, Cepeda inherited the 
name of “paralitico” — the crip- 
ple. On Cepeda’s fifteenth birth- 
day, a doctor broke the hone in 
his leg and set the foot so it 
would point correctly. The leg 
looked normal — but Orlando 
wound up with an “acquired 
gait” and a totally spurious rep- 
utation for “not going all out” 
In his yean with the San Fran- 
cisco Giants, where he became 
one of baseball’s legitimate slug- 
gers, he never convinced even 
his teammates that he wasn’t 
limping around unnecessarily. 
Traded to the Cards in 1966, he 
literally began life all over again. 

It would be bard to find three 
more diverse backgrounds and 
environments, yet all three men 
are today full-fledged American 
sports icons. True, Yat, being 
white, probably was able to ! 
reap greater commercial divi- 
dends out of his American 
League Triple Crown than Frank 
Robinson, a Negro. As Robin- 
son somewhat bitterly points 
out: “Being a Negro Triple 
Crown winner was, I knew, not 
going to make me rich.” (He I 


ographies. The most me 
'•TXrtWps is, recorded b 
irzemski, who undent 
happy experience of see 
boyhood idol, Ted Wu 
baseball’s last .400 hittei 
into bis chief batting 
when he came to the Red ! 
1961. 

“You have to remember 
things,” Williams t>ar> - "\] 
protege and success ' , 
way Park’s left field. One, < 
your stance and back a 
Two, watch the ball. Three 
the ball through the midr 
Four, be quick.” 

Last year, right through 
World Series, Yax fotlowed \ 
liams’ counsel to perfection, f 
the final day of the season 
riddled the Minnesota Twi 
with four hits to win the pennar 
for Boston’s 100-1 shots — ev< 
though, as he confesses to M 
Hirsh berg, he couldn’t sleep 
wink the night before. * 



Backhand more 
genuinely, ■ deliciously 
Southern ’than ever 


MARION 
BROWN’S 
SOUTHERN 
COOK Rorw 
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and seductive —THE 

SKY STIQPr\Tnrrv 

is truly navy -stuff. Best 
of all, it is as timely 
cis tomorrow. Old N^vy 
hand Jim; Bassett has 
done it again, and has 
done it well, indeed.”- 
AHan R. Bosworth, Captain, 
U.S. Naval Reserve (Ret.) 
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-A cool lo ofc «# Washington’s mistakes 


GULLIVER’S TROimES, OR THE SETTING OF 
AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY. By Stanley Hoffmann. 

pp#w, lb ^friendly witli different • (|w<f elfeti 

mutually hoinije) countries. Ada American ideology t 
and the course of world politics is likely to affect home 
opinion either as a disappointment -or a shock. As 
William Vaughan Moody put it: 

Lies ! Lies ! It cannot be ! The wars we wage 
Are noble, and our battles still are won * 1 
By justice for us, ere we lift the gage. 

We have not sold our loftiest heritage. 

The proud republic hath not stooped to cheat 
And scramble in the market-place of war . . . 

Stanley Hoffmann, in a brilliantly interesting book, 
has analyzed these contradictions, and the mistakes and 
the disappointments that attend them. He would like to 
see an American foreign policy that is a little less 
ideological in content, a little more coherent in its 
choice of objectives and a little more skillfully handled 
at the bureaucratic level. His general message, in fact, 
might be summed up as “Take it easy !” The atmosphere 
of excitement in the Washington bureaucracy surround- 

Antiwny Hartley is the editor of Interplay, a new maga- 
zine of foreign affairs. 


ing u»e progress of any particular policy generates, so 
he believes, undue hopea. If the policy fail,, there is 
52“^ malc ® ey™ lo«der noises about it 
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thing happen*. ttie skeleton of the British Ifth-oentury 
policy of ‘‘guarding the road to India* 1 lingered on 
Until just the other day t when the evacuation of Aden 
closed that particular chapter, France still imagines that 
she has interests in Lebanon and Indochina. Concern 
by German politicians for the homes of the Sudeten 
Germans is a sort of pale Pan -German remnant. Even 
Russia often seems to view Germany in terms of 1941 
— an absurdity in a nuclear age. 

Much of what Hoffmann has to say applies to any 
foreign policy, and, inasmuch as his book gives the 
impression that America is peculiarly unsuited to 
formulate foreign policy, it is misleading. But be does 
make many shrewd points about Washington's charac- 
teristic mistakes. He is right, for example, when he criti- 
cizes the tendency of American diplomacy to prefer 
technological and economic, rather than political, solu- 
tions to problems. A glance at the influence Of Mc- 
Namara on American foreign policy shows how dis- 
astrous such an approach can be. In general it also has 
the effect of involving America in situations far more 
deeply than mere diplomatic steps would do. To give 


aid or suggest a nudear^gUfrantee is to stick one 
neck out ♦ 

Hoffmann would have the American Gulliver content 

nfS 



the picture of some pfp-E^opeans more in 

their reputation than himself. Presumably America bar 
now reached a point where any solution at all of At 
European Imbroglio would be welcomed. 

Probably, in the long run, it is as vain to ask of s 
country that it should change the style of its foreign 
policy as to ask an individual to alter his character 
Personally I am inclined to think that, for better or 
worse, the United States is condemned to intervention 
and even to empire. Hoffmann's cool view, if it weir 
accepted, might not only help get rid of contradictions 
and rashness but might also tend to erode the cor, 
structive features of American policy. It is useful for 
statesmen to become aware of their own prejudices 
both in terms of direction and of style, but since tbc 
war American policy has enjoyed a success which no 
one — except Americans — would have predicts 1 hi 
1946. If Hoffmann's book manages to conw .ie 
distortions and failures of comprehension, it wilTbe a 
helpful, as well as subtle and interesting, addition to a 
continuing debate. But it will be of little help if it simply 
contributes to a general loss of nerve. J* 
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sonal assurance to Parliament, Harold Adrian Russell 
Philby had been a dedicated agent of the Soviet Union 
for 22 years. 

The Kim Philby for whom the future Prime Minister 
spoke was a fellow member of the Establishment that 
had always domiflfeta# their nations affairs. The son 
of an eccentric, Kiplingesque empire builder, Philby 
was the product of a good public school, an excellent 
Cambridge college, and the right London clubs. This 
was the man who had entered British Intelligence in 
1940, who set up in 1944 the special new section to 
deal with the Soviet Union, who was sent in 1949 to 
act as "link man" with the C.I A. in Washington, who 
Until 1951 was being groomed to head the Secret 
Service. 

But there was a second Kim Philby - the real one. 
And the real Philby was a lifelong C ommunist who 
was recruited by the Soviet intelligence organization 


his official positions within both American and British 
intelligence to destroy Allied operations, silence or kill 
Allied agents, protect a major atomic spy, and with- 
bold vast quantities of intelligence about Russia. 

This was the Kim Philby who served as liaison offi- 
cer with U.S. intelligence on a particularly sensitive 
operation — and thus assured the bloody miscarriage 
of a C.I.A. project in Albania. He saw to It thru a 
Russian defector named Volkov, who was about to 
turn over to the West the names of Russian agents, 
got instead a feet-first ride to Moscow. And when sus- 
picion fell on him as the “third man" in the Burgess- 
Maclean affair, be escaped it with the same upper-class 
charm he used on associates, friends, and four wives. 

How did it happen? And why? The Philby Con- 
spiracy, by the same London Sunday Times “Insight 
Team" which first broke the details of Philby’s defec- 
tion to a startled world, is the only complete, step-by- 
step account — and the only book on the case with no 
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tion to a true, hair-raising lpy story.” In that introduc- 
tion, Mr. le Caret describes the book as “brilliant." 
Others have called it "the spy story of the century.” 

Whatever else it is called. The Philby Conspiracy 
takes on added meaning b ecause, a bove all else, it is 
documented. A uthentkatedTTVBeT" * 

To be published this week. A Book-of-tbe-Month 
Club Selection. With 16 pages of photographs, 55.95 
st all booksellen. 
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- have no reason to conclude that Mr. Philby has at 
(/sjsny time betrayed the interests of his country.** said 
Harold Macmillan in 1955. 

By the time the Foreign Secretary gave this per- 

consl ■'Kiir.nr-p to Parliament HnrnW Arlrinn Rm.ell 


when he was only 22. The real Philby was a maste r 
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first Communist assignment From the mid-forties 
through the coldest years of the Cold Wat* he used 
his official positions within both American and British 


political axet to grind and no personal conscience* to 
soothe or protect Am am advance rev ie wer in Publish- 
ers Weekly note*: "No less an authority than John la 
C*tt£ endorses what the authors say, in his introduc- 
tion to a true, hair-raising spy story.* In that introduce 
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white, heterosexual ghetto of the north. 

We are, looked at closely, all that's left 
of what was once the American dream. 
“It is possible, in English Canada," Ed- 
mund Wilson has written, "to have rea- 
sonable conversation in which people 
pretty well speak their minds — they 
listen, I noted, to one another instead of 
'shooting off their faces' in competition, 
as we are likely to do , , ” In the past we 
have also brought bracingly uncompli- 
cated literary standards to bear on new 
and vulnerable works. For example, when 
my first novel was published in Toronto, 
in 1954, I was not instantly savaged by 
what Truman Capote on a recent sales 
promotion trip to London, called the 
Jewish Mafia. Neither was I ridiculed, 
Lon don -style, by an unspeakably witty 
homosexual critic. Instead my no-non- 
sense, aw-shucks Toronto publisher 
grinned and asked, "Is it a thick book? 
Canadians like thick books." 

Such, then, is my cultural heritage. 
Drawing on this un contaminated stream 
of experience, I offexjudgmenta on the 
differences between literary London and 
New York. 

Money, 

The definitive difference between the 


of four on £20 a week. “Good Lord,” 
the radical Mr. Martin replied, "haven’t 
you got a private income?” 

For the most part, literary chaps are 
paid in gentlemanly guineas, rather than 
plebian pounds, actually a difference of 
a shilling, and, unlike New York, it is 
considered coarse to inquire about the 
sise of payment before accepting a com- 
mission. To ask for more money, it goes 
without saying, is unforgivably ill bred. 

When Norman Podhoretx’ Making It 
is published in London it will cause a 
different sort of literary unrest What 
Will astonish penurious, indigenous cri- 
tics is not the revelations about "family” 
in-fighting, but the hard fact that in 
America it is possible for a reviewer to 
be paid $750 for a monthly book column, 
as Podhoretz was by Show. For in Lon- 
don, book review payment is infinitesimal 
indeed, but there are perks . . . that is 
to say, free books, maybe eight when 
you are only obliged to write about two. 
Or, most enviably, expensive art books. 
And come Saturday, reviewers from 
Hampstead to the veldts of deepest Sur- 
rey, thirsting for Saturday night gin or 
baby-sitter money, eagerly await the com- 
ing of the Man. The Man, a Fleet Street 
bookseller, pays all the chaps half-price 


to colorful anecdotes illustrating the 
other man’s pathetic lack of sexual prow- 
ess. 

In London, insult is at once less prolix, 
more contemptuous. Of a rival one thor- 
oughly loathes, you never aay more than 
(delivered with a patronizing smile, this) 
"What a nice little man.” Little man 
being Ac ultimate insult Then, when 
asked what you think of another man’s 
recently published novel, you don’t re- 
spond with a detailed denunciation, 
which would be gauche. Instead, you 
smile and aay, "He tries mo bard, doesn’t 
he?”. 

My absolutely favorite London insult 
goes back 10 years to the critic, a notori- 
ous drinker and freeloader, who, having 
arrived (typically) uninvited at a pub- 
lisher’s party for T. S. Eliot, and then 
having this gently pointed out to him by 
a member of the firm, grandly walked 
out, bellowing, "I leave the rest of you 
to your common American friends.” 

Self-promotion. 

With a book about to appear, a New 
York writer seems to embark with im- 
punity on a publicity-seeking campaign, 
enlisting literary friends, cajoling critics 
and having editors to dinner. "A boy’s 
got to push his book,” as Truman Capote, 
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authors are not prone to their own e- 
voluted brand of self-promotion. It is, 
instance, the done thing in some cin 
to send a signed copy of a forthcomi 
novel atef^'tor' literary, editors with 
note that says, "I’m sure you’ll hate tin 
dreadfully pretentions little book wild! 
but just in case you have space l 
waste. . , * 

Taking this a step further, writers wil 
phone gossip columnists a week bexoix 
publication and declare, "It's simply un- 
true to say I smoke pot I want to go on 
record, denying it” ^ 

Penury and inventive self-proi*K ^i 
were once wonderfully entwined when an 
acquaintance phoned to ask if I could 
eoi no to a party after the opening of his 
play at a theater club. Before I could say 
yes, be rattled off a list of glittering 
trendies who had already agreed to at- 
tend. 

"Well, sure,” I said. 

"Now, um, the thing is I’m not having 
a party, actually. Can’t afford it Bat Pm 
collecting a list of names for one of the 
columnists, and aa you’ve already said 
that yon would cense, l know this is a 
bore, but do you mind if I say that you 
did come?” — juordecu richler 
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A nice, very nice, look at literary London and New F«£ A 



_ f 

Setting out to compare the manners 
and idiom of the literary life in London 
and New York, let sse first admit to my 
vantage point* Though IVe lived in Lon- 
don for almost 15 years, making occa- 
sional forays into New York, I remain a 
Canadian, that is to say, nice, very nice, 
but just possibly subject to our northern 
paranoia, a tendency to regard non- 
Canadian life through a wrong-ended 
telescope, as witness what is still my most 
cherished Toronto newspaper headline: 
1960 WAS A GOOD YEAR FOR PLAY- 
WRIGHTS FROM OUTSIDE CANADA. 

On a recent trip home, I discovered 
that many a disgruntled Canadian lit- 
terateur still regarded London and New 
York as cities characterized by virulent 
anti-Canadjanisin, which is to say, we are 
not celebrated in these capitals because 
one is a snobby homosexual conspiracy 
and the other an iniquitous Jewish closed- 
shop. Concretely, this means a surly 
Presbyterian Toronto novelist saying to 
roe, *My stuff isn’t published in New 
York not because Pm lousy, but because 
it’s set here. If I were willing to re-set 
my novels in New York and give all my 
characters Jewish names, they’d be fall- 
ing all over themselves praising me.” 

I represent, as it were, the least mili- 
tant North American minority group. The 

y i i t.. r .» > t 


two capitals is economic. Though the 
present generation of British writers is 
largely drawn from the middie and work- 
ing classes, there is still a lingering as- 
sumption that writers are gentlemen. 
Especially socialist writers. And so I’m 
assured that when Kingsley Martin was 
still the editor of the /Veto Statesman he 
stopped at the desk of a relatively new 
sub editor to ask, “How are you doing?” 
To which the young editor is said to have 
replied, with ill-concealed discontent, that 
he found it difficult to support a family 
of four on £20 a week. “Good Lord,” 

»! i 1 t 1 r if i , s r,S . 


for review copies; moreover he forks it 
out in tax-free cash, 

InsulL 

Ob occasional tripe to New York, I 
often fed myself an innocent traversing 
a battlefield. No editor jou lunch with 
^ today has anything but scorn for the one 
you ate with yesterday, and the same 
seems true of one writer talking about 
another. Invective is vigorous, deeply 
personal and rich in expletives, running 
from the inside story of how the other 
man’s novel was put together by editors 
to colorful anecdotes illustrating the 


an acknowledged expert, has pointed oui 

A boy’s got to push his book in Lor 
don too, but not by championing it s 
virtues* On the contrary. He’s expected 
to belittle it* And so, yon don’t let oui 
that you have written a novel that will 
make for a revolution in the conscious 
nest of your generation: instead you 
allow dial last month being a bore, yoi 
stayed home and committed this turgid 
little book, which everyone’s going to 
hate. Rather than badger critics and lit 
editors of your acquaintance, demanding 
attention in the name of friendship or 
past favors, you avoid them for nre- 
publication months, for to do m 

would be frightfully pushy* For their 
part, editors and critics who have been 
long-standing friends make a point oi 
handing out your book for review to de- 
clared enemies, if onfy to demonstrate 
that they, too, ate above corruption. 

Before toy last novel appeared in Lon- 
don, in 196S, an old friend, who had 
enjoyed reading the manuscript enor- 
mously, admitted that ha had been sent 
the book for review. *Tm sure you under- 
stand," he said, **that I will have to be 
rather hard on it Lots of people know 
we’re friends." 

This is not to say that some British 
authors *re not n™** +- » L - 
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course the splendid recipes aeveloptu i>> ^vxicijac?! i iuu 

and his Italian consultant Luigi Carnacina. These begin 
with crostata di ricotta^ a sweet first confected by the 
ancient Romans, which displays an imperial talent for 
combining in one dish a variety of ingredients without 
losing the separate identity of each. The mild, sweet* 
ened ricotta cheese custai^l which forms the pie's base 
is enhanced by rich marsala, lemons, oranges, raisins, 
citron and nuts. 

The full range of Italian cooking provides a journey 
across space as well as time * — from the spicy olive oil, 
tomato and anchovy dishes of Sicily and Sardinia to the 
whimsical pastas of the southern mainland (for ex- 
ample, amorini — fat little cupids, and stovaletti — 
little boots). Home pffer9 such specialties as a classic 
lasagna and a mouth-watering gnocchi alia Romana — 
baked semolina dumplings with butter and cheese. In 
the burnished cities of the north, golden butter, tawny 
veal, pale lemons and saffron-tinted rice recombine in 
endless variations. Try the superb osso bucco (braised 
veal knuckles) or the unexpected counterpoint of rice 

With I^rnrni. Thrnmrhnnt vao^qMm anrl fish &V»ivnn/t ■ 
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Tardy boiled, they are braised, stuffed, baked or gently 
poached in combination with one another, with eggs, 
spices, cheese or the aromatic smoked meats of the 
countryside. Finish your meal with the superb Italian 
invention, gelati (ice cream), and have a sip of that 
civilized stomach settler, Fernet Branca, while waiting 
eagerly for the forthcoming volumes on American, Rus* 

Gloria Levitas is an anthropologist whose avocation is 
cooking. 


magazine is very good indeed. The recipes shuttle com- 
fortably between the irreverent enthusiasms of the Far 
West and the classic grace and urbanity associated with 
Sacramento and San Francisco. This year the editors’ 
cullintrs arc to be found in Cooking Bold and Fear- 

1 m§ Rnnlr« iririttraf*/] T fJ\ nc „ A..L 

$2.95). Primarily for men, and emphasizing barbecue 
dishes, die book’s particular distinction is its successful 
blending of Oriental, Western and Latin styles — often 
in One dsn. urn roasiea in a cocoon of bean sprouts 
and chicken flavored with soy sauce, cardamon and 
Curasao are happy examples. Two superior dishes from 
a second Sunset publication, Soups and Stews (same 
publisher* authors, 96 pp,, $1.95), are Brazilian 
feijoada and the Chinese Chrysanthemum Bowl. The 
feijoada is a robust potpourri of beans, tongue, ham, 
sausage, bacon and chunks of orange. The Chrvsanthe- 
mum Bowl is for omnivores: guests oook their own 
crisply sliced portions of meat and vegetables in a 
steaming broth, and afterward drink up the broth, en- 

TirVl^rl Kv Klahrfnrl l-o amaLaJ /aaJii nnJ 
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delicately scented with chrysanthemum blossoms added 
at the last minute. 

The Farm JournaTs Cooking for Company, edited 
by Nell B. Nichols (Doubleday, illustrated, 431 pp., 
$6.95) , is a cookbook w hose hearty American dishes are 
designed to please country people. The book is notable 
for its quantity recipes and its “portables” — dishes de- 
signed to be carried along to community dinners, 
church suppers or large family outings. Most of the 
meat dishes are unsophisticated medleys, but the pastry 


fun {iioouitz), no mtu igiutiji^uai na.i ti^_ . . 

In the absence of such essentials, she advises when sub- 
stitutions may be made and when to get out the ham- 
burgers and forget the whole thing. 

Td like to thank Frieda Arldn — her The Cook's 
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saved me several hours of c * 
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with my burnt 
pots. Her suggestions are equally useful in preventing 
kitchen disasters or for use after they have occurred: 

Did you know, for example, that spilled eggs can be 
picked up easily if covered with salt and allowed to 
set? Or that the proper way to ripen tomatoes is to 
put them in a dark place? 

Obviously Poppy Cannon’s New New Can-Opener 
Cookbook (Crowell, 314 pp., $4,95) has a built-in 
audience: all those who purchased and enjoyed her^^ 
previous efforts to transform canned pood* into cnlif^ 

* " ’ ^ c? v 

nary delights. Frankly, I’m unimpressed by this latest 
venture. The section on soups is creditable, but I have 
serious reservations about any book that suggests the 

Ho* «.( n.ri i J Li. J I - 
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(a mushy disaster). 

To end on a sweeter note, there’s William I. Kauf- 
man’s The Chocolate Cookbook (Doubleday, 168 
pp., $4.50) . its author has happily resisted the tempta- 
tion to offer meat in chocolate sauce (the Mexican 
mede that sets my teeth on edge) and has confined him- 
self to a catholic selection of desserts. Like a scrump- 
tious skillet souffle made with coffee "and chocolate, 
they’re all woefully, gloriously fattening — but thm, 
isn’t everything? J* 
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We knew you were coming so we baked , 


■*“ broiled , stewed, fried steamed and simmered 


Feeding avidly upon themselves, many magazines 
routinely publish cookbooks patched together from 
their recipe columns* Not for Time and Life this deriva- 
tive and dilatory process. Instead they have entered the 
field with a series of original regional cookbooks, under 
the general editorship of the scrupulous Michael Field. 
They may end up mining their cookbooks for magazine 
pieces, but at present the editors’ only ambition is to 
put out a new book every couple of months for as long 
as there is a public to buy them* Two volumes have 
already been issued; The Cooking of Provincial 
France by M* F. 1C Fisher and The Cooking of 
Italy by Waverley Root (both Time-Life Books, illus- 
trated, 208 pp., $4.95 each). If others in the series 
come up to the standard these two have set, the enter- 
prise will be a distinguished one* 

M* F. K* Fisher’s survey of French cooking habits, 
for which Julia Child and Michael Field have both 
acted as consultants, has only a single flaw: it fails to 
reflect the variety and ingenuity of French Provincial 
cooking. One can argue with the editors* selection but 
few will argue with the verdict of their senses upon the 
excellence of the recipes. Each dish I sampled was dis- 
tinctively delicious; an authentic bouillabaisse, delicate 
sweetbreads, aromatic legume * d la grecque and sump- 
tuous strawberry tarts. Illustrated with evocative photo- 
graphs by Mark Kauffman, the book is so beautiful 
that most cooks will be reluctant to use it in the kitchen. 
The editors have taken care of that problem too* A busi- 
nesslike spiral-bound notebook containing only the 
recipes accompanies the handsome hardcover. 

In his brief introduction to Time-life’s The Cooking 
of Italy Luigi Barzim tells us that the word “recipe” is 
^ Latin , for “procure.” I suggest that you procure this 
volume immediately, the sooner to savor Fred Lynch’s 
photographs, which capture the brooding sense of his- 
tory that permeates the Italian landscape; Waverley 
1 Root’s incisive text that gives an intelligent perspective 
on Italian food as it has developed in the various re- 
gions and an account of its Roman ancestry; and of 
course the splendid recipes developed by Michael Field 
and Italian consultant Luiri Currmrina. Th^p Lp<rin 


By Gloria Levitas 



Beating tgg whites hr a soagU with * balloon whisk . French 
cooks prefer this method for airiest and fastest results (from 
The Cooking of Provincial France A * 

sian and Scandinavian cuisines* 

Books derived from magazines are only as good as 
the magazines themselves — and California’s Sunset 
magazine is very pood indeed . The recinec shuttle <wn- 


is, as is usual in farm cookbooks, first-rate. One of r 
favorites — and a hard recipe to come by — produ< 
a sweet, cool, aromatic pear pie* 

The season brings two tributes to the lowly bea 
Victor Bennett’s The Complete Bean Cookbooi 
(Prentice-Hall, illustrated, 298 pp., $5.95) and Margar 
and Ancel Keys’ The Benevolent Bean (Do/^^a 
192 pp*, $3.95). Each has merit. Bennett’s booi* 
tractive and imaginative. The Keys concentrate moi 
on imparting information : a fascinating history of the 
bean, cautionary calorie counts, recipes from Imperia 
Rome round out the collection* A variety of cold beai 
salads from either book — spiced, garlicked am 
dressed — make a succulent accompaniment for cock 
tails. Or you might try your beans pureed with sour 
cream and onions as Victor Bennett suggests* 

You don’t have to assume the lotus position to use 
Yogi Vithaldas and Susan Roberta’ The Yogi Cook 
Book (Crown, 137 pp. $3*50). Rut there are problems: 
perhaps bad vibrations ruined some of the appealing 
sounding vegetarian dishes I tried. My yoghurt cur- 
ries were watery and the lentil dumplings — some* 
thing of a staple for the Yogi — were leaden and faintly 
bitter. The chutney*, on the other hand, rivaled any 
I’ve eaten anywhere. I’m inclined to be charit/^ to- 
wards both the Yogi and his translator, Susan Kb, ^ 
simply because the book, with its highly personal tone 
and its proud petulance, was so much fun to read. 

Far Eastern cooking has an excellent ambassador in 
Jill Nhu Huong Miller. Her Vietnamese Cookery 
(Charles E. Tuttle, 118 pp*, $3*95) ’offer* an unfa- 
miliar cuisine backed up by foolprdbf instructions* 
Most Americans are put off by two staple* of the Viet- 
namese kitchen: salty fermented fish sauce and dttro- 
nella root, with its medicinal association*. But by and 
large, Vietnamese cooking resembles Chinese cooking 
and most fanciers of Oriental cuisine should find dm 
recipes for shrimp paste, tasty steamed dumplings and 
the various breads and stuffed buna slightly offbeat but 
completely to their taste* Miss Miller has thoughtfully 
included a list of substitutes for each exotica as look 
fttn (noodle*) . no rn«i* i ‘ 


THE MOKTAUTV MERCHANTS. By C, Scon Reynold ». 
McKay. 242 pp. (4.95. 

THE CONSUMERS UNION REPORT ON LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE! A Guide to Planning and Buying the Protection 
You Need. By the Editor* ol Consumer Reports. Harper A 
Row. (3.95; paperback, $1.95. 

By Paul H. Douglas 

♦ 

Modern life insurance companies have joined together 
two separate functions: first, a pooling of the risks of 
death whereby small payments from the many, par- 
ticularly in the active years of life, lessen the losses of 
those dependent upon the comparatively few who die in 
any one year and, secondly, a form of compulsory 
savings with the funds managed by the insuring com- 
pany for what are sometimes high charges. 

The first of these functions — to, protect dependents 
against the death of the family supporter — is highly 
beneficial since it reduces both the total amount of 
economic utility lost by death and the worry experi- 
enced by all. This function can, however, be performed 
by so-called “term insurance” whereby one buys pro- 
tection against death alone for a stated period of years. 
If this is for a given fixed amount payable on death, 
the charges or premiums increase with age because of 

Patd ft, Douglas, former VS. Senator from Illinois , is 
a visiting professor at the New School for Social Re- 
search and a member of the National Commission on 
Urban Problems., 


rates become virtually prohibitive in the late sixties and 
seventies of one’s life* Of course, when the insured no 
longer earns dirough effort, there is little or nothing 
except funeral costs to insure against. Another form of 
term insurance provides diminishing protection through 
the years with constant annual charges or premiums. 
When the age ceiling is reached, the payments stop. 

In the first kind of term insurance the higher risks of 
advancing years are brought home by increasing costs; 
in the second they are reflected by decreasing payments. 
In cither case costa can be compared against “benefits* 
and a rational judgment made by the individual 

If this were all, then insurance would indeed be highly 
beneficial By accurate mortality tables it could be re- 
duced to a relatively precise science and easily under- 
stood by all 

It is the contention of both of theae studies that this 
function has been confused by splicing onto it various 
forms of compulsory savings such as “ordinary life,” 
“limited payment life,” “endowment,” etc. Here the in- 
surance company acts as the investing agent for the 
policyholder and makes an invisible and frequently 
unstated deduction for its services. Most of these sav- 
ings plans call for a “cash surrender value” and permit 
the policyholder to borrow upon payment of interest up 
to the amount of his savings above the amount required 
to meet the mortality rate. If he does so, however, he 
commonly pays interest on temporarily receiving back 
his own savings. 


feits for lapsed policies in the early years are exces 
or whether the interest credited to the “cash surrent 
policies is adequate, the main thrust of these bool 
that we would do better if we separated insurance f 
;the compulsory savings plans. This would mean taki 
out term Insurance agg^jjegth and then provid 
compulsory savings by some other method such a 
separate form of insurance or periodic payments i 
savings institutions or mutual investment funds. 1 
latter would probably yield a higher rate of return 
they were made. But defenders of the present systi 
would probably reply that many men would be relt 
tant to save in a systematic and periodic fashion uni 
they were also stimulated by the fear that their deper 
ents will be left badly crippled by their death. In thi 
view, the companies justify a less than inaximir'^le « 
return on their customer?’ savings by asserting uiai it 
necessary to pay for the organization and efforts 1 
make men save and insure at all 

Insurance companies try to discourage conversion o 
compulsory savings plans into pure term insurance 
they term it “twisting.” No such opprobrium is visits 
upon changing term insurance into the other forma 
This is given the morally neutral term of “conversion 1 
and is welcomed by agents and companies. 

The argument will continue, but these excellent book 
deserve to be widely read and pondered. They cJ&rif* 
the issues and add to the consumers’ range of informs 
choice. J 
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They were young , they were witty 


THE ALGONOlTWWrrS. Edited by Robert E. PrettiMH. 
Illustrated. Citadel 176 pp, |5.9 S. 

By Heywood Hale Broun 

Historical plays about the Founding Fathers usuaDy 
depict them as men fully aware that their majestic 
presence on insurance company calendars is already 

in ►k- k-* . a — .J a _ _ .1 . .1 ... . s. , * 
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as flexible as the bronze on which it is engraved ■ . , 
“You know Ben, it seems to me that the sunshine patriot 
and the summer soldier are always with us.” 

‘Too true, Tom, but it might . console you to re* 
member that early to bed and early to rise makes a 
man healthy, wealthy and wise. Say, here comes Jef- 
ferson. I want you to hear his views on life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

"So in other areas of legend, Shelley is always pas- 
sionate and Queen Victoria never is, Florence Night- 
ingale is always adjusting a bandage and saying some- 
thing kind, Henry VIII is always tearing a chicken 
carcass and saying something coarse, and the collection 
of playwrights, columnists, press agents and actors who 
used to meet at the Algonquin Hotel in the Twenties 
and Thirties are always filling the air and the ears of 
those privileged to sit near them with trenchant, witty 
things. 

Well, of course, there are grains of truth in all this. 
Shelley was probably more fun at a party than Victoria, 
and if you broke your arm Miss Nightingale would be 

U. nnr T.. C* 1. *1 1 
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the Algonquin’s Round Table was certainly livelier than 
the average alumni luncheon, bankers' club get-together 

Heywood Hale Broun reports on sports for the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System . 



or a publisher’s cocktail party. Still, searching through 
the collection of distortions, legends, half-truths, mis- 
understandings and keen insights which make up my 

(\UT) nwmrtritti es t frk 1 iL , _i » . 
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to mt that repartee, while an honored guest at those 
luncheons, was not really the master of the revels. 

This book is simply and directly a joke book, a col- 
lection of paragraphs in the format if not the style 
of that old travelers time killer “On a Slow Train 
through Arkansas.” In reading through it one is im- 
pressed by the number of lines d rawn not from the re= 
ported talk but from the writings of the Round Tablers, 
the bits that survived the xxxxs and wvrwwws on the 
lonely typewriters to which they returned after lunch. 
Of course, die talk was good but not perhaps of that 
order where only a tape recorder is needed to create a 


book. Indeed * 
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damaged the reputation of Johnson, and in the ca« 
the magic young people in the privileged middle t 
fun-filled faraway 1920s, as in the case of all the 
celebrated salons, the legend is, for us, the reality. 

The jokes are often lame, but in our age of the 
the Pop, the Put On, and the Absurd — when the 
senm of Modem Art shows Turner and die Mctropo] 
displays a modem work which its owner describe 
terms of its overwhelming square foot^** - „ 
wouldn’t venerate a bunch who seemed to kno. 
how best to spend the oh-so-few hours which one 
afford? Certainly It is not legend but documented 
the ledgers of galleries, publishers, theaters and 
cert halls that die wits, critics and attendant bon rivai 
of the Algonquin could drop fame on one as easily a 
gently as they dropped their napkins on the table at 1 
-end of lunch. When Marc Connelly came into the d 
ing room the day after a Ziegfeld Follies had opened 
universal raves and said cheerily “Well, shall we let 
run?” there was Ac exhilaration of power behind tl 
joke. When a young actor Jook the Prorinceto* 
Theater for a Sunday evening concert, it became th 
event of the season because Heywood Broun, Deere 
Taylor and Franklin P. Adams announced in the N . 1 
W arid that anyone who missed Paul Robeson's sin gin 
debut would regret it all his life* The subse quen t tr 
umph was Robeson’s but the crowd which i 

the street begging for tickets was proof of thA, ^enc 
of the group. 

Lawyers and judges «t at the Round Table no* 
but perhaps A is is appropriate. In a more compile 
world, they deal magisterially with the fundamenU 
uncertainties of our society, as, long ago, die ycun 
writers in a society fairly sure of' itself dealt wit 
seeming certitudes. j 


A few words about life insurance 
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THE MORTALITY MERCHANTS. By C. Scott Reynolds ** attendant higher mortality rates. In this case the While there are also questions *< »- 
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time was almost consistently despicable as a man. 

He thus poses most acutely the aesthetic-moral ques- 
tion of how the creator of music as radiant as the 
1 quintet in Die Meistersinger or as heart-wrenching as 
• the reconciliation of Brunnhilde and Wotan in Die 
=$ W aUcure could have been quite so consummate a pie in 
hie daily life. 

A monster of egotism, a fanatical bigot, a philanderer, 
charlatan and double-dealer, Wagner the man com- 
bined the charms and talents of Tartuffe, Rasputin and 
Dr. Goebbels in his diminutive, satin-clad frame. But 
at the same time he produced some of the most glorious 
music the world has ever heard; music by turn heroic, 
j hypnotic, compassionate Mid neurotic. In Gutmans apt 
phrase, he was “the Orpheus of aD secret misery.” 

This fine biography, an outgrowth of the author’s 
lectures to the Bayreuth master classes, wastes no time 
attempting to reconcile the artist with the man. Gutman 
I sanely admires that which is admirable and detests that 
which is detestable in Wagner. He thus provides a long- 
, needed modern, one-volume life for those readers who 
! are already fairly familiar with Wagner’s works but 
j are unaware of all the seamy details of bis life and 
j who wish to see him plaoed accurately and objectively 
: within the cultural context of his time. 

So objective is Gutman, in fact, that one wonders 
! how he could have borne living with bis subject for as 
; long as he must have done to produce this hook. “I am 
tiie German spirit,” Wagner once modestly proclaimed, 
consider the incomparable magic of my works.” Gut- 
j man does so, in absorbing details, but finds Siegfried a 

' Richard F retdman teaches English at Summons College. 
WX3X.iroaLDJimrlS.l9a 
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enough for this Voluptuousness of Hell'!” 

Gutman’s attitude is similarly ambivalenf. He is en- 
thralled by the epic decadence of Wagner’s art, as any- 
one must be who gives himself fully to it (most anti- 
Wagnerians simply haven’t listened to him carefully 
enough). But he is merciless isJquapii that Wagner 
was also a respectable, let alone a profound, poet and 
thinker. He has read all Wagner s dreadful polemical 
essays, and exposes their shoddy “ideas” for the evil 
twaddle they are. 

On the other hand, Wagner was a genuinely tor- 
mented genius whose paranoia should elicit as much 
sympathy as if be had been committed for it And if, 
while lashing out at “Franco- Jewish” finan cial canni- 
ness, be robbed everybody from Ludwig II to the pettiest 
tradesmen, it was on the perfectly valid theory that the 
world owed him a living — and a good one at that 

“I cannot sleep on straw and drink bad whisky,” be 
once exclaimed. “I must have money . , . but what is the 
good of hundreds where thousands are needed?” Con- 
sidering the sort of people who generally do have 
thousands, was the creator of Tristan uni Isolie en- 
tirely unjustified in his demands? Isn’t Wagner’s insuf- 
ferable arrogance somewhat mitigated by the fact that 
be really was every inch the genius he proclaimed him- 
self to be? It is usually those who are well-off who 
expect self-abnegating spirituality Rom their artists. 

In aQ fairness, then, Wagner was not’ entirely eviL 
If an inflamed finger prevented him from th e 

fnneral of his first, long-suffering wife, Minna, be was 
genuinely distraught at die coincident death of his dog, 
Pohl. He was a great lover of dumb animals. It was 
only people he hated. d 
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a fast-moving bicycle 


paign ran its eccentric staff and-start and lamentably 
fall-length course. Fresh air is pumped into the long- 
staled strategic arguments and new light is thrown on 
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ibere ws* a plethora. But this is no study of war, made 
at bathysphere depths. It is done kimono-style, covering 
all, while touching nothing closely. As light reading for 
the summer, preferably in a hammock on a hot day, it 
is recommended. 

His colleagues and others who respected his work 
sometimes questioned whether the late Douglas Southall 
Freeman truly wrote military history. Was his forte not 
rather the study ol character and personality and of 
how one man mbs off against another? The military 
backdrop gave breadth and definition to these portraits, 
but his battles either didn’t quite come off or were seen 
as by a bike rider whizzing past a tall picket fence. 

The method here is comparable for it seeks to make 
understandable the twists and trials of the Allied caro- 
paign in Italy by centering main attention on person- 
ages, great and small, on both sides of the hill, or 
caught in the middle. The list is highly selective, and 
quite a number that were excluded, such aa Generals 



“Iron Mike* O'DanH TVoy Middleton, Raymond 
McLain and John Chtjrch, were key figures in crisis. 

Naturally enough, ihe ceatral figure is General Mark 

Wayne Clark, who commanded tbe VS. Fifth Army. His 
bete noire is Major General Fred I* Walker, who com- 
manded the 36lh Infantry Division, and along with 
some few Texans never forgave Clark for the battering 
that outfit took in trying to cross the Rapido River. 
Walker made a career of harrying Clark thereafter 
sthough his own handling of the fight was no model for 
ine command School at Fi. Leavenworth. The one-sided 
debate (Clark saying nothing) as to who was victim 
and who villain has been going on ever since and it runs 
the length of this book like a fugue theme. 

The authors raise the question: Was Dark a great 
general, an average commander or a mediocre publicity- 
seeker? To answer, they have vigorously applied scis- 
sors and paste pot, directly quoting assessments and 
sidelights from a medley of witnesses, tall and small, 
pro and con, some speaking then, some having their 
say now, others retching their bile under a cloak of 
anonymity. One of the fairest-spoken is rare Bill Maul- 
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Aime&-vous Wagner? 


RICHARD WACNEH: The Man, His Mind, and Hii Must*. 
Br Robert W. Cut man. ft) unrated Harcouxt. Brace 6 World. 
490 pp. <1150. 

By Richard Freedman 

# Jvsponds to Wagner, aa to no other composer, 
either with beady-eyed adulation or with the repugnant* 
and contempt befitting a man who both temperamen- 
tally and intellectually was the archetypal Nazi Both 
attitudes are justified, because Wagner was the supreme 

example of the amoral artist — perhaps tbe most signifi- 
cant rrMtiv# rtanin* ill. l rwL . v . -t 

wi «re i3ui wmury wno at tlie same 

time was almost consistently despicable as a man. 

He thus poses most acutely the aesthetic-moral ques- 
tion of how the creator of music as radiant as the 


“hooligan* and Parsifal a “cretin.* He points out that 
Wagner is only part of the German spirit — the part 
that triumphed between 1933 and 1945 — but that 
Goethe and Nietzsche represent a saving remnant 

W — J . .1 f- H wt . 
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course. A youthful idoiator, he said that “all things 



din. So you pick and you choose, and it is all quite 
unsatisfactory. Having been with Clark several times 
when he was under the heaviest of pressures, I add my 
two cent* worth that, like a singed cat, he is better than 
he- looks, at least in this book. Possibly more than 
normally ambitious, a man of strong conviction*, be 
still disagrees fairly, and will reverse himself when 
proved wrong. 

Whether lengthy quoting, of witnesses pro and con be aa 
a valid way of writing history, one must doubt Many V 
of tbe subject* are or were my friends of many years, 
soch as the late General Lucian Tmaeott The consensus 
is invariably more confusing than was the man in the 
flesh. 

Italy was a dirty campaign, a bending raise of glit- 
tering prospect, tantalization and gloomy disappoint- 
ment. The near-disaster at Salerno, the bogging at 
Anxio, the battling and bombing at Cassino and the 
fall of Rome are all tremendous episode* and hate 
inspired great writings. Here they are given tbe once- 
over-Iightly go. Far better for reading than for refer- 
ence. Jt 


without Wagnerian music.* Then, courted by the 
Master in the hope that this brilliant young man would 
lend intellectual respectability to hi* own odious theo- 
rising about life and art, Nietzsche found himself re- 
pelled by Wagners arrogance and anti-Semitism, by 
the “alarming tendencies* of his work and by the horde 
of vulgar, sycophantic Wagnerites with whom be sur- 
rounded himself. 

He ultimately came to prefer die “Mediterranean 
sweetness and light* of Carmen to the Teutonic vapor* 
mgs of Wagner’s late works. Yet, toward the end of hie 
life, Nietzsche declared in Ecee Homo that “tba world 
must be a poor place for one who has never been sick 
enough for this 4 voluptuousness of HeQ’l* 

Gutman’s attitude is similarly ambivalent. He is en- 
thralled bv the epic decadence nf - — » 
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The Italian campaign seen from 



June 1944: tht Fifth Army enter* Rome 


ROME FELL TODAY* By Robert H. Ad Jenin and Colonel 
George 'Walton* Illustrated. Little, Brovn. 336 pp. $7.95. 

By S. L, A. Marshall 

Soon after V-E Day I talked to the late General Lord 
“Pug” Ism ay in London, being curious about why 
Winston Churchill had favored a main stroke into 
south central Europe from the top of the Adriatic a a 
early as 1943. As secretary of the Imperial Defense 
Committee, Ismay should have been in position to 
know. It was startling to hear him say: “It wasn’t to 
thwart the Soviets and prevent communication of the 
Balkans; he didn’t speak to that point until 1945, shortly 
before Yalta*” 

Some weeks latcT in Frankfort, I quoted these words 
to my immediate chief, Lieutenant General Walter B* 
Smith, Chief of Staff. Smith replied: “How could Pug 
say such a thing? He’s dead wrong. At least twice id 

Central 5. L. A . Marshall was Chief Historian of the 
European Theater of Operations , United States Army, 
during World War II , 
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1944, Winston talked to me on this score and once h< 
had tears in his eyes as he asked, 4 What if this waj 
rads with a free Sag floating over not more than thre* 
or four capitals in Europe? 4 ” 

Then Smith added: “It was the one point on which I 
disagreed on strategy with the Supreme Commander. 1 
thought we should have gone in through the Ljubljana 
Pass.” 

I asked: “And now, how can you say such a thing? 
Either that would have excluded Normandy, ^ *e 
would have had two centers of gravity on th in- 
continent And if it did exclude Normandy, what would 
it have profited us to liberate some of the Balkans and 
have the Red Flag come to rest on the shore of the 
North Sea?” 

* 

The anecdote may illuminate what a German general 
meant when he said that strategy is just so much spiced 
garbage, if it does not suggest that all military histor- 
ians are oddballs forever imagining that they can tell 
the story full and fair, 

Mr. Adleman and Colonel Walton did not really try, 
though they have collaborated on an entertainingly 
brisk narrative about how and why the Italian cam- 


How righl can you get ? 


THE RIGHT PEOPLE : A Portrait of the American Social 
Establishment, By Stephen Birmfngliaitu Illustrated. Little, 
Brown. 360 pp. $10. 

By Cleveland Amory 

v ''i The trouble with Tht Right People is it’s wrong. 
There ain’t no such animal. From time to time, particu- 
Urly in periods of great stress or foolish dress, people 
like to think they exist — especially people with an ax 
to grind or fashion pages to sell — and books like The 
Beautiful People or Nancy Mitford’s piece on V and 
non-U, make their appearance. But, upon analysis, the 
“right” people end up no righter than the writers who 
Uvlnor fir^t making them un and then writing 


But Mr. Birmingham should not be judged for his 
book’s thesis, wrong as it is, if for no other reason 
than that this is not really a book at all, let alone a 
thesis* It is, as he himself admits in his introduction, 
a collection of articles he wrote for Holiday on “Society 
and the institutions it supports.” 

Among the “institutions” Mr. Birmingham treats are 
private schools, debutantes, the Junior League, die Kept 
Man (help is awfully hard to get nowadays, as you may 
have heard) and die Knickerbocker Greys. (If you 
don’t know who they are — look at it this way, they 



By the same token if you believe that “Society loiners 
expect their sons to have learned by the time of their 
maturity to ride and respect horseflesh, to handle a 
firearm or a trout rod, to sail a boat, and to be land 
to pedigreed dogs. Girls are expected only to be able to 
ride” — you are also going to enjoy it ^ut again, vice 
versa. 

Mr. Birmingham’s people may be weD-bon, but a 
good many of his stories are well-worn. My own least 
favorite is the story of the New York father of a po- 
tential debutante who, according to Mr. Birmingham, 
said, “I’m not going to give a party to a lot of drunks 
and hopheads can rape my daughter.” 

Such a story illustrates die fact that underneath his 
apparent lightness Mr. Birmingham is obviously in 
dead earnest about the snobbery of it all. Since he i*- 


art msiofy 

A portant as the expression of certain ideas 
about the art of the past in a literary 
form. ‘ 

" ^ After I left Harvard I went to study 
with Berenson in Florence* Mrs. Boren- 
.son was the aiatqr jof the writer Ixtgan 
Pearsall Smith. TT ie whole atmosphere 
of I Tatti was one not only of expertise in 
painting, which was Berenson’s great 
contribution, but also in good writing. 
We used to read aloud at night and the 
whole atmosphere was closely related to 
books. I was always a voracious reader, 
hut Beremon stimulated me to read even 
more outside the field of the history of 
art. 

I remember reading Browning’s The 
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and a great deal of Proust. Edith Whar- 
ton was a great friend of the Berensons 
and we read her The Age of Innocence 

J *ri_ . ri * !/• .1 th 1 

ana i ne nouse of mirm. oerenson aiso 
knew Henry James and I remember read- 
ing The Ambcusadors . We also spent a 
great deal of time on the Russians — 
Dostoyevsky, Tolstoy, Gorky and Chek- 
hov. 

One of the sorrows Pve had in my 
profession is that I’ve had to read so 
much straight art historical writing and 
die level of quality, from a literary point 
of view, has become lower and lower. 
There are only a few outstanding writers 
in the history of art that I admire as 
stylists — Kenneth M. Clark and Ernst 


his catalogues at the Museum ot Modern 
Art and his writings on Matisse and 
others, then, I think, he is an art his- 
torian. But if he is aimply writing m. 
straight critical work I wouldn't consider 
him an art historian. 1 

Do you think that writing about art 
contributes in any way to the quality, 
the nature, the trends of the art that 
is actually produced? 

Indirectly, yes. For example, it’s be- 
cause of art historians that artists began 
to look at primitive art as an art form. 
Before that it had been put in the ethno- 
logical museums and people didn’t really 
consider, let’s say, African sculpture. 


tau . 


by African sculpture there was a kind of 
discussion by art historians of ethno- 
logical art as an art form, 

T.i- jfge . s ii i*i 

it b very uiiucuil to ten wmen comes 
first, the literary discovery or the artistic 
discovery. There are, very definitely, re- 
lationships between painters and writers. 
Obviously Virginia Woolfs descriptions 
would not have taken the forms they 
took if she had not been looking at paint- 
ings by Duncan Grant, if she had not 
been discussing art with a writer and 
critic like Give Bell. 

Can you see a parallel between move* 

mATita In art anH fKgilg fg m HtCfSiy 

style? 

Yes, I think there are definite resem- 


^ painting and literature in a rattier 
^‘mdqxte Cushion. Will yon tell about 
?|tliat? , - . „ 

‘^^Huntington and 1 decided we wanted 
do something unusual. 1 believe It waa 
fjunusual at that time, though subsequently 
^blher people have done it too. We decided 
. Jo lake a series of paintings in the col- 
lection of the National Gallery of Ait 
yTand try to find writers who were not art 
- historians, whenever possible, but who 
. 'conveyed the essence of the paintings. 

' There are obvious connections between 
■^painting and literature. An artist like 
‘Claude Lorrain, who lived in the 17tb 
century, was steeped in classical litera- 
ture. The parallel between Virgil’s writ- 
ing and Lorrain’s landscapes seemed evi- 
dent to us and we took a quotation from 
Virgil to show how closely related the 
; two were. Sometimes we found that a 
writer had an insight into the style of a 
painter which art critics lacked, or at 
least because of bis literary gift be con- 
veyed it more vividly. So, for example, 
^e discovered that D. H. Lawrence, who 
was himself a painter, had certain in- 
sights into Cezanne which we thought 
were more beautifully expressed and 
perhaps more perceptively felt than any 
other writer that we could find on 
Cezanne. 

*■ I think an inspiration for our book 


perhaps even on our practice, wjl 
The Brown Decades, Sticks and St 
and The Culture of Cities , to name a 

Tell me about Malms, this ver 
te resting man who ti both Fra 
' Minlntsi for Cultural AJ 

and an art historian* 

I think his books on die history < 
have made people look at works of i 
a new way. He has a very wide am 
. cyclopedic knowledge of art and h< 
brought together fascinating com 
tions and revealed new facets of a 
his juxtapositions of works of a 
virion* nerioda. Manv neonle find 

’ I - - / M r 

one of the greatest art historian 

I understand that the Nath 
lery has had a happy relationship 
mairaux. 

Yes. The National Gallery owes 1 
great deal. It was thanks to him tin 
were able to show the exhibitio 
Trench contemporary painting v 
just ended. He has also announced 
he hopes to arrange a comparable ei 
tion of contemporary American pain 
at one of the large state znuseun 
Paris. He feds the French should I 
more about what is being done in 
York, and tins, for a Frenchman, 
very remarkable, cosmopolitan poi 
view* 
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Mr. Walker, in preparing yourself to 
become an art historian, did you rely 
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also important? 

The magazine articles on modem art 
that appeared when I was young certainly 
had an influence on me. But I am always 
urging people to look at works of art 
rather than read about them, 

I grew up in Pittsburgh, where the mu- 
f scum, ihe Carnegie Institute, possessed 
a splendid collection of etchings by Rem- 
. brands engravings by Diirer and prints 
T by the great masters of the graphic arts. 

These I literally devoured with my eyes 
! and 1 learned more from them than I did 
from any books 1 read. My enthusiasm 
for these prints made me decide several 
years before I got to college that I wanted 
to spend the rest of my life working in a 
s museum. 

Which art historians had the greatest 
influence on yon? 

Ihe ones who influenced me most were 
A, Kingsley Porter and Bernard Beren* 
■on. Porter was a genius who had in- 
tuitions about the history of art which 
were often confirmed by documents dis- 
covered later* His dating of Romanesque 
churches in Spain startled people and it 
was discounted for a time. Ldter docu- 
ments proved that he was right* I stayed 
with him one summer in Ireland* We 
went around looking at Irish crosses and 
we used to talk often. He was a poet and 
a playwright and he considered these 
creations far more important than his 
Q-^ contribution to the history of art* How* 
ever, he was remembered as an art his- 
— * torian, not as a playwright. 

t f“\ 1 *L_. 
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had a strong influence in my life* that 
art history per se was not really os im- 
portant as the expression of certain ideas 
about the art of the past in a literary 
form. 

After I left Harvard I went to study 

T "’ M... TV.„y,*, 


* 4 yjohn Walker > 
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DirccMr of the National Gallery of Art, 
interviewed by Milton Viorst 
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came from a letter of Horace Walpole in 
which he speaks about antiquarians and 
how learned they often are* but he also 
says that nan* at them know how to write* 
And* unfortunately* ait historians in our 
day seem to have lost the desire to write 
beautifully* In a number of sections in 
our book we quoted Walter Pater, a pure 
stylist Among the reviews of our book 
I was very amused to find that the one 
thing we were criticised for was men- 
tioning or using Pater at all. 

Could art exist without art hlstorifgp? 

Oh, art could certainly exist wf 
art historians. In great periods of an 
there have been no art historians* What 
little criticism the Greeks wrote about 
art, when they were most creative, was 
of a very naive nature. Even the Renais- 
sance had very unsophisticated critical 
standards* in today's terms* 

* Does art or art writing have any rde- 
ranee to contemporary problems? 
Not today* Some writers during the 
uUm Arsericas a rtis t s we re in- 
terested in social problems, had a certain 
effect on contemporary society. We are 
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Gombrich in England* Andre Malraux, 
of course, Roger Fry of an earlier gen- 
eration* and Alfred Barr when he does 
write* Some books that come to mind are 
Clark’s The Nude: A Study in Ideal 
Form; Malraux7 Museum Without Walls 
and Gombrich ’s Meditations on a Hobby 
Horse , . t : 

Do writers who comment on contem- 
porary works of art count aa art his- 
torians? ie r 

I think you ougfit to separate the art 
historian from the art critic* When s 
writer deals with contemporary art and 
puts it in a historical context as, for ex- 
ample, Alfred Barr has so often done in 
his catalogues at the Museum of Modem 
Art and his writings on Matisse and 
others, then, 1 think* he is an art his- 
torian. But if he is simply writing a 


blances* For example* the way William 
Burroughs takes sentences out of context 
and wc seres them together can be paral- 
leled in certain flat-pattern cubist paint- 
ings, The stream-of-consciousness tech- 
nique that appeared first, I suppose, in 
James Joyce and also in Virginia Woolf, 
very closely paralleled the abstract ex- 
pressionists of the New York school* 
Whether they were directly influenced by 
literature, 1 don't know. The painters 
that I know have never been great read- 
”■ lera* but I mav not have found the r ight 

*i ' , * ~ W 

'-ones* ■ 

tin a beautiful series of volumes called 
-Pageant of Painting yon and Hunting- 
ton Cairns have attempted to relate 
painting and literature ht a rather 
unique fashion* Will you tell alwat 
4h*l? 


often disdainful of the Soviet art that is 
so closely related to social problems but 
during the 1930s our artists were doing 
the same things, with one significant ex- 
ception — Soviet artists adulated tk^ 
ciety, while American artists were social 
critics of theirs. I prefer the soda] critics. 
But to find any relevance to our society 
in Op art or Abstract Expresriouist paint- 
ing is quite difficult Pop 'art, on the other 
hand, may have some social connection. 
It seems at present to he largely a satire 
of our society and I suppose that is social 
comment* too. Of courso, the architect- 
ural writers have had a great deal to say 
about the importance of art in our 
society. Lewis Mumford* particularly, 
has had an impact on our social thought, 
perhaps even on our practices, with his 
The Brown Decades, Sticks and Stones, 
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(Continued from page 1) he was a member of the 
Communist party. 

Here, it is important to make a distinction between 
the security services of the two states which fought the 
war against fascism sifeby side. It is inconceivable 
that the United States government would have em- 
ployed a drunk of Maclean’s public renown or a man 
who boasted openly of his homosexuality as Burgess 
did. It is true that there were Communists in the war- 
time O.S.S. Some of them performed bravely on tasks 
behind the lines befitting their peculiar allegiance. Gen- 
eral Donovan, who headed our wartime intelligence, 
said be was proud of them, but whenever he said so, he 
would name their names, thus proving a point If he 
missed a few, there was no one then to say him nay. 

But that was before 1946. After the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency took over from QJSJS- in 1947, it would 
have been impossible for a Philby to have joined it 
Why? Because Philby had joined the Communist party 
in his youth. No matter that he covered his tracks by 
feigning sympathy with Hitler and winning a fascist 
decoration from Franco (in itself enough to bar him 
from C.IA), the Communist record was there. 

Yet British security permitted Philby to rise to die 
rank of No. 3 man in S.I.S. and appointed him chief 
liaison officer with the C.IA 

There is no way to explain this stupidity except in 
terms of Philfcy’s family, Philby’s school, Fhilby’s uni- 
versity, Philby *s father’s membership in the right sort 


of London club. The authors ou an eicc^iu - 
explaining what is really inexplicable to an American. 

But now comes The Philby Conspiracy * • final shock: 
What good is security within a secret agency if its 
rcU are imparted to m friendly but penetrated foreign 
intelligence agency? 

The record now shows that America’s CIA. was 
badly compromised. At the least, it was compromised 
between the years 1949, when Philby came to Washing- 
ton, and mid-1951, when he was recalled. At moot, the 
record could say that the C.I.A. is still compromised. 

Philby knew the organisation of the Agency. He 
knew its agents and its operations in the planning stage. 
Most important, he knew what C.I.A. wanted to know. 

To know this is to know a great deal. It would be 
difficult to decide when time relegates such knowledge 
to disused filing cabinets. Philby admits, for example, 
to one crime based upon information he gained in 
Washington. He admits to the massacre of hundreds of 
brave Albanians who parachuted into their homeland 
in the early Fifties, taking part in a joint C.IA-S.I.S. 
operation. 

He does not admit to an equally important crime, 
and the authors do not charge him with it Nevertheless, 
in the opinion of this reviewer, it seems probable that 
Philby gave the Russians the information necessary to 
put them on the lookout for the U-2. When the U-2 
went down, destroying the summit conference between 
Eisenhower and Khrushchev, Philby had been gone 


C.IA wanted io Know, xic j . ia ; . ... 

So the damage Philby did to the American intelli- 
gence effort is still inestimable. What can be done 
about it? The authors suss up one aid* With appalling 
succinctness: “When the extent of Philby ’• treachery 
was finally realised, the C.IA had no choice, short of 
disbanding the whole organs— i fe ojm t to smile bravely 
and carry on.” * 

Still, by now, a law of diminishing returns must have 
set in for Philby. His value to the where he 

goes to work each morning in Moscow, must diminis h 
a little with each passing day. 

But we too are subject to a law of diminishing re- 
turns. In the days of Philby the intelligence community 
consisted of a top-level staff and some assistants. Since 
then, this community — Defense Department Intelli- 
gence and C.IA — has grown to a vast industry 
spends about 2% billion dollars a year, employs h 
than 60,000 people and produces an amount of paper 
which God himself would have difficulty digesting even 
if He did not already know what the Russians were up 
to. The growth of our intelligence effort is surely one 
of the reasons why Philby’s value to the Russians must 
be diminishing. He could not encompass it alL 

But can we? How can we make sure that all these 
people and all this paper is secure? By hiring more 
people to watch paper and people? The prospect seems 
as gloomy at the past 
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Nabokov as a young virtuoso 



KING, QUEEN, KNAVE. Br Vladimir Nabokov. Tran*, 
bttd by Dmitri Nabokov In collaboration with the author. 
McGraw-Hill. 272 pp. >5.95. 


By Paul West 

Most eternal triangles look alike and are alike, their 
principle — as .Nabokov reveals with icy panache in 
this* his second, novel — being the uses to which the 
participants put or do not put their God-given sexuality. 
Eternal triangularity is as bald, as banal, as that, not- 
withstanding the hint in “eternal” of a publime venality 
to which all triangulators, as programmed cards being 
shuffled in God’s pack, are entitled. Ownership of the 
beloved’s body counts for more, it seems, than access 
to his or her soul. Adultery is flesh and hydrodynamics 
only* 

Implying all this in frissons of sardonic gaiety, King, 
Queen, Knave — first published in Berlin in Russian in 
1928 and itself set in Berlin — can be read as a sermon. 
Or as a long sneer. Ostensibly the story of Franz, who 
comes from the provinces to work in his uncle’s em- 
porium but soon begins to cuckold him as well, it is 
also, even predominantly, an exercise in articulate super- 
ciliousness. Not that Nabokov morally censures either 
the fumbling nephew or the expertly lascivious Frau 
Dreyer; for they, like the mechanical walking dolls 
that Herr Dreyer (say it alouc!) plans for his shop and 
dotes upon, are puppets only: queen and knave. But he 
can, and does, judge them on aesthetic grounds. While 
lust, boredom and suburban romanticism go to work 
on the two lovers, conducting them to the cliche terminus 
of plotting a murder they cannot accomplish, Nabokov 
ridicules them in several ways. 

Simply, he views the erotics with a mechanic's 

Paul West teaches English at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, _ . 



aplomb: “her rapid cries expressed fierce satisfaction.” 
Complexly, he observes the mise en scene with fanatical 
care, as if to say: how, planted amid the Lush vulgarity 
of the Dreyer house (all the furnishings chosen by her- 
self), can Martha not feel herself to be part of the 
physical amenities? And that is how Dreyer treats and 
regards her. Or how, amid the shabby clutter of Franz’ 
apartment, can they bear their lovemaking to 9 ome to 
an end? 

Pawns rather than degenerates — he wears his pen 
in his pajama pocket; she, after a miscarriage, has an 
almost hygienic fear of pregnancy — they become “our 
lovers,” with which proprietorially indulgent but dis- 
owning phrase Nabokov annuls them as people, only to 
incorporate them as Puncb-and-Judy-couchant into a 
glittering heraldic design that includes dummies of all 
kinds: dolls bourgeois or battery-driven, as well as 
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Franz’ landlord (“the whole world was but a trick of 
his”) whose “wife,” of whew Frans gets only the 
merest glimpse, is just a wig on a stick in a shawl, for- 
ever and ever in the same chair. 

These and sundry rich idiots, concupiscent stenog- 
raphers, tennis athletes, chess croucbcrs, a whole con- 
cert of dehumanized yawns and yahoo yodels, not to 
mention the Nabokovs themselves (“Sometimes the man 
carried a butterfly net ... her fiance or husband, slender, 
elegantly balding, contemptuous of everything on earth 
but her”) — these are die targets of his imconroas- 
sionate intelligence. The novel develops, in fact, 
virtuoso piece in which Nabokov the sardonic cij. . of 
specimens records his gratitude to the world of phe- 
nomena for its just being there — a cosmic favor done 
him because even God wouldn’t like those verbal nets 
of bis to Tot unused* 

Manifestly a young man’s book, coruscating with 
self-conscious but original cleverness and a-twitcb with 
ebullient jubilation. King , Queen, Knave is exactly 
what Nabokov himself calls it in a sly foreword: “this 
bright brute. ... Of all my novels . . * the gayest” The 
only person it is about is, of course, himsdf; but then, 
he knows himself better than many novelists know their 
characters. And, in an extra sense, he is here his own 
specimen, introduced by a “reviser,” twice older than 
twenty-eight, who points up the young Nabokov’s “ami- 
able little imitations of Madame Bovary warn of 
“cruel traps” set for Freudians, and remarks - he 
lack of any emotional involvement and the fa *. } -tale 
freedom inherent in an unknown milieu* ... I might 
have staged KQKn in Rumania or Holland.” 

Just a pack of cards, then, as Nabokov knows, yet hav- 
ing even so early the sterile sheen, the scalpeled, gloating 
precision that make his detractors envious at times and 
send his admirers into an aristocratic trance. 
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Mr* Walker, In pitplritag yoaneli to 
become an art historian, did you rely 
on visual experience or was reading 
also important? 

The magazine articles on modem art 
i that appeared when I was young certainly 
had an influence on me. But I am always 
. urging people to look at works of art 
f rather than read about (hem. 

I grew up in Pittsburgh, where the mu- 
seum, the Carnegie Institute* possessed 
a splendid collection of etchings by Rem- 
brandt, engravings by Diirer and prints 
by the great masters of the graphic arts. 
These I literally devoured with my eyes 
and I learned more from them than I did 
from any books I read. My enthusiasm 
for these prints made me decide several 

1 f— T * i. Mf .11 * T J 
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to spend the rest of my life working in a 
museum. 


Which art historians had the greatest 
influence on yon? 

The ones who influenced me most were 
A. Kingsley Porter and Bernard Beren- 
son. Porter was a genius who had in- 
tuitions about the history of art which 
were often confirmed by documents dis- 
covered later. His dating of Romanesque 
churches in Spain startled people and it 
was discounted for a time. Later docu- 
ments proved that he was right I stayed 
Cy with him one summer in Ireland. We 
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we used to talk often. He was a poet and 
a playwright and he considered these 
creations far more important than his 
contribution to the history of art How- 
ever, he was remembered as an art his- 
torian, not as a playwright 

Porter conveyed one thing to me that 
had a strong influence in my life, that 
art history per se was not really as im- 
portant as the expression of certain ideas 
flbnut the art of the past in a literary 
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dfjokn Walker , 
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came from a letter of Horace Walpole in 
which he speaks about antiquarians and 
how feanwdlh^ often are, but be also 
says that none of them know how to write. 
And, unfortunately, art historians in our 
day seem to have lost the desire to write 
beautifully. In a number of sections in 
our book we quoted Walter Pater* a pure 
stylist Among the reviews of our book 
I was very amused to find that die one 
thing we were criticized for was men- 
tioning or using Pater at all. 

Could nit exist without art kklor ^ 
Oh, art could certainly exist w*. ^at 
art historians. In great periods of art 
there have been no art historians. What 
little criticism the Greeks wrote about 
art, when they were moat creative, was 
of a very naive nature, fcven die Kenais- 
sauce had very unsophisticated critical 
standards, in today's terms* 

Does art or art writing have any rele- 
vance to contemporary problems? 

Not today. Some writers during the 
1930s, when American artists were in- 

lamliaJ ita aMtll nWvKlamft llMil M IWfAltt 
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effect on contemporary society. We are 


Gombrich in England, Andre Malraux, 
of course, Roger Fry of an earlier gen- 
eration, and Alfred Barr when he does 
write. Some books that come to mind are 
Gark’s The Nude; A Study in Ideal 
Form; Malraux’ Museum Without Walls 
and Gomb rich’s Meditations on a Hobby 
Horse . / - 

Do writers who comment on contem- 
porary works of art count as art his- 
torians? v* 

I think you ought to separate the art ^ 
historian from the art critic. When a 
Writer dnis with COntaupOi«rjr ut SSu 
puts it in a historical context as, for ex- 
ample, Alfred Barr has so often done in 
his catalogues at the Museum of Modern 
Art and his writings on Matisse and 


btancea. For example* the way William 
Burroughs takes sentences out of context 
and weaves them together can be paral- 
leled in certain flat-pattern cubist paint- 
ings. The stream-of -consciousness tech- 
nique that appeared first, I suppose, in 
James Joyce and also in Virginia Woolf, 
very closely paralleled the abstract ex- 
pressionists of the New York school. 
Whether they were directly influenced by 
literature, I don't know. The painters 
that I* know have never been great read- 

‘Tters* but I ‘may not have found the right 

,1s a beautiful series of volumes called 
Pageant of Painting yon and Hunting- 
ton Cairns have attempted to relate 
painting and literature In a rather 
— — * — — -f ~ Will von tell about 


often disdainful of the Soviet art that is 
so closely related to social problems but 
during the 1930s our artiste w ew dqing 
the same things, with one signify ex- 
ception — Soviet artists adulated ttk^r so- 
ciety, while American artiste were social 
critics of theirs. I prefer the social critics. 
But to find any rdevanoe to our society 
in Op art or Abstract E xpres s io n ist paint- 
r ing is quite difficult Popart, on the other 
hand, may have some social connection. 
It seems at present to be largely a satire 
of our society and I suppose that Is social 
comment, too. Of ooura*-4ha architect 
oral writers have had a great deal to sai 

about the importance of art in ou 
society. Lewis Mmnford, particularly 
has had an impact on our social though* 
perhaps even on our practices, with hi 
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^ never that to anyone, not even to hi* wife — m {met 

— T" — -which .might p^-umioticed only in a secret service where 

amicable disengagement is also good security. But one 
— — — 1 had a drink with Philby at the house of friends. Be- 

cause he was the personification of the alliance. Her 
Majesty^ representative bn matters “most secret,” one 
greeted him in the otefe of the boss rather more 
cheerily than one might greet a fellow member of “the 
firm.” 

One was guarded of coarse. The boss would raise 
the subject about which the representative of the British 
Secret Intelligence Service had a “need to know ” StiU, 
one thought that Philby was on friendly terms with all 
the senior partners, that he had more access to the care- 
4 j fully compartmentalized secrets of the various divisions 

*\f tit A f* » It. lllfln i>Vi<r IS t tk. £L . 144^* . 14Z 
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So where does the mind come out? It is at last forced 
to face an abasing truth: that it is possible for a man to 
accept from those with whom he walks all that they can 
give in affection, well-being, education, trust and honor, 
and in return lie to them, steal from them, betray them, 
even murder them. 

Now, in 1968, after Hiss, after Nunn May, after 
Fuchs and Blake, after Burgess and Maclean — who 
play secondary roles in The Philby Conspiracy — the 
case of H. A. R. (Kim) Philby is still shocking. 

It is shocking because Philby had none of the weak- 
nesses or oddities which might cause acquaintance to 
pause on the brink of confidence. He was not a drunk 
(Maclean) or homosexual (Burgess and Blake). He 


was nr\t an orlrtlow^nt 
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Fuchs). He was not even passionate about austerity as 
Colonel Penkovskiy seemed passionate about luxury. 
Nor did Philby have any of the excuses by which the 

Thomas W . Braden worked for the CJ.A, from 1950 to 
1954 , He is now editor and publisher of th y Oceanside t 
Ufornin Blade-Tribune. 



sociologist or the psychologist will explain our mis- 
behavior. He was not poor, not deformed, not a mem- 
ber of an v wKiVti 0tK#>r fln-Aiina IaaL* haam a* 
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inferior. 

But Philby is shocking for a more important reason. 
He is shocking because he grew up in a society which 

.4. L4.ll.* *. 1 - ». If 

ivicioica jEircuiuu, even iu aoixie degree respects it. tie 
betrayed this society to another which punishes re- 
bellion with death. It is tempting to compare Philby 
with Penkovskiy. Both were intelligence officers, though 
on opposite sides. Jtfoth were traitors to their govern- 
ments. But the temptation must be pul aside. Penkovskiy 
rebelled in favor of conscience; Philby turned over bis 
conscience to anti -conscience. 

Philby grew to manhood at Cambridge as a student 
of economics and history during a time — the Thirties 
— when economics was not working very well and his- 
tory seemed (as perhaps it does to the current college 
generation) to grow gloomier as it came closer. The 
authors of The Philby Conspiracy quote John Maynard 
Keynes, whose lectures the young Philby must have 

W .Hr. b. <1anlA*.J tk. »4S..4 I. r* 
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munism among the young of that Cambridge era and 
attributed it to a “recrudescence of the strain of Puritan- 
ism in our blood, the zest to adopt a painful solution be- 
cause of its painfuiness.” 

But one can find little of the Puritan rebel in any 
other aspect of Philhy’s career, at Cambridge or later. 
Surely this university student who campaigned for 


Labour with a speech about “the heart of England” 
beating “not in stately homes but in the factories and 
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place of the rebel in his society. He would have con- 
sidered the challenge rebellion creates, or the changes 
it frequently brings. There is a place for the rebel ii^^ 
free society, rhiiby cannot be granted that status, 
was a traitor to conscience as well as to state. 

So much for the shock imposed by the man. There 
are two more shocks presented by The Philby Con- 
spiracy . Let us take them not in order of importance, 
but as they come. 

The first is the shock of seeing the society of Great 
Britain as it took Philby and his co-conspirators to its 
bosom, nurtured them, protected them, drew them closer 
and refused to repel them in the face of obvious warn- 
ings that they were sucking its life blood. 
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a man who had one too many too often, but a gutter 
drunk, an angry, brawling drunk, a drunk found in the 
morning on the floor of other people’s apartments. 

Burgess, as I remember him in Washington, wore fur 
on his shoes and talked about his “boy friends.” But he 
was not just effeminate. He was a police-blotter 
sexual who had an openly avowed fancy for collect! 
whips. 

And Philby? Well, Philby was a model of the circum- 
spect intelligence officer. But he had told a few people 
at Cambridge and later that (Continued on page 3) 
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Kim Philby of Her Majesty* s Secret Intelligence Service 


THE PHILBY CONSPIRACY. B j Bruce Piffe, Phillip 
Knjfhtley mnd David Leitch* Ilhutrtted. Doubled ay. 312 pp. 
f 15.95. 
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By Thomas \r. Braden 

Aghast, one puts down TAe Philby Conspiracy . The 
joint product of a team of journalists working for the 
< London Sunday T imes, it is the most sustained, the most 

horrifying and the best account of international espio- 
nage that has been written, at least sipce Rebecca West's 
j The Meaning of Treason, 

f\ The mind searches for reassurance. Finding none, it 
springs to self-defense. “Thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness, ** it recalls. One would not have known such a man, 
^ whe could not have been in the circle of one's friends* 

But the exercise is fruitless. Kim Philby was in the 
circle of one's friends, not in the close sense of “what 
friends thou hast and their endurance tried" — he was 
***' never that to anyone, not even to his wife — a fact 
. which might go unnoticed only in a secret service where 
' 1 amicable disengagement is also good security. But one 
had a drink with Philby at the house of friends. Be- 
cause he was the personification of the alliance. Her 
Majesty's representative on matters “most secret," one 
greeted him in the office of the boss rather more 
cheerily than one might greet a fellow member of “the 
nrm. 
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“The Phiiby Conspiracy” "te a fuMength 
account of the activities of the three men, 
written by a team from The Sunday Times 
of London* For a combined effort* it is un- 
usually successful. It harnesses a large 
amount Of material into a coherent narra- 
tive, The authors are sparing in their own 
judgment, but supply enough facts to let 
the reader make up his own. It has more 
drive and more genuine suspense than a 
dozen concocted thrillers and will undoubt- 
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"My Silent War*' is Phllby's own selective 
story of his involvement in British esplo^ 
nage: how he joined It, how he rose in serv- 
ice, his near escapes and his fall. He is 
often fierce in evaluating others, pitiless in 
writing off those he injured, subtle in what 
he wants to tell and what he wants the 
reader to infer. It is an interesting ac- 
tivity to compare the man who emerges 
from his own book with the one who is the 
.subject of the other. 

One thing he doesn't do is fully to de- 
clare his motives. The other book does 
better, it points out that after turning 
Communist, like countless others in the 
thirties, Phiiby went to Austria in time to 
see the Social Democrats destroyed by the 
Heimwehr He was in Spain, reporting from 
Franco's side, when the Spanish Republic 
was abandoned by the Western democracies. 
Unlike others of his age, Phiiby saw what 
could happen to the Left in practice, not 
only in theory. It is almost as if he reasoned 
that he could do more by clandestinely 
helping Communist power than by identi- 
. fyi rf^ openly with It group that would fall 
victim to lire next maneuver o f, the Fas cist 
lesions ....... J 
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the philby : conspiracy^ By Bruc* Pag*. , ■ «0^fU££* won der is that their careers 

could go on for so lon g. The S oppiness 
with which the Secret Service agencies were 
run in Britain is unbelievable. Class bias 
and snobbish blindness are documented in 
every chapter of ‘The Philby Conspiracy/* 
f One of the things that protected the con- 
spir ators was the unwillingness of the 
British id Deneve that the three men wear* 
i^the old school^tie and Itfvisg -fruehr 

( W.nr f rqp nections could possibly be work- 
ing for the Russians. *«— *. ^ ^ 

As a result, Philby, easily the most im- 
portant figure, rose very high in. British 
intelligence, at one point serving as head 
of ft section dealing with Communist af- 
fairs. In Washington, he worked as liaison 
man between his organization and the C.I.A. 
and had access to material even high rank- 
ing Americans could not get at. There still 
seems to be some resentment in Washington 
over how Phjlby’s case was handled. 

How much they helped the Russians and 
how much they inhibited British policy is 
sure to be debated in the future. But don't 
fool yourself into believing that theirs was 
merely a cloak-and-dagger operation. For 
example, there was a time during the last 
war when the army and other units in 
Germany became disillusioned with Hitler 
and tried to find out what terms the Allies 
would accept short of unconditional sur- 
render. But all such feelers that came 
through Philby 's sector were stopped bv 
him from going further, because the great 
Soviet nightmare was that the Allies would 
make peace with their adversary and let 
the Nazis fight on on the Eastern Front. 
And there were other fncidents when the 
Russians seem to have been alerted to po- 
tential defectors in their own ranks and' to 
saboteur^ dropped into Sov iet jgmk ated 
territory* . 


y ; DflWd <uid Philip Knightly, 300 page*. 

* lUu*trat9<£ Doubltday. $5.95. 
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F rom the late twenties through the 
forties, one of the more popular genres 
in book publishing was the confessions 
of those who had become Communists, saw 
the light and defected, and quickly hastened 
to tell the world how they had been duped. 
From Benjamin Gitlow to Howard Fast, 
they poured out their souls, telling how 
their god had failed them, and asking why 
others wtfre still so obtuse as to continue 
in their blind ways. 

Perhaps the best of these books was 
Whittaker Chambers's “Witness'* — best in 
the grace and limpidity of its writing, in its 
conveying of the atmosphere of Communist 
activity from the inside, and in the search 
of Chambers's lumbering spirit for a trans- 
cendental experience in the dross of con- 
spiracy,- hack politics and menial jobs. 

The two books at the head of the column 
are striking in that they deal with three 
who staved. As is well known by now 
they were three upper-class, Cambridge, 
University bred, English clubmen, who 
worked in high and sensitive places in the 
British Government and transmitted infor- 
mation back to the Russians. Guy Burgess 
and Donald Maclean did it from some time 
in ,the thirties until their escape to the 


Soviet Union in 1951* Kim Philby was a 
Soviet agent for 30 years, until he showed , 
up in the Soviet Union — he called it j 
‘home” — in 1963. It comes as a slight jolt \ 
to read Phi toy's contemptuous reference in j 
his book, “My Silent War** to those de- j 
fectors from Communism who chose “the 
political position of querulous outcast” or 
to hear Burgess in ‘The Philby Conspiracy” 1 
defend Stalin's paranoid ruthlessness as 
necessary and in the long jtm beneficial 
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! These men were able, astute, iron-willed 
■ and lucky— until they broke down under j 
tthe strain* It must take great nervous and 
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personalities, to be always on guard, to 
possess only a public face, never to know j 
when the action of a second man will throw ■ nn rrrr) erw? 

you into Jhe greatest danger* Eventually 1 LLL,CJ uuri 
the persistence of such pressures showed* joy |CTfC*j q ] i 1 
Maclean and Burgess became increasingly t [ | w..\ 

'unstable andjill before their escape. The Uro 
[wonder is that their wildness and obvious i 1 
[irresponsibility didn't get them cashiered ? 

"earlier* And Philby exhibited sure signs of 
al d isorder and anxiety when he knew 
of the trail had come. 
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j The U.N. Nuclear Debate 

1 By 1980 peaceful nuclear reactors around the globe 
| will bft producing enough by-product plutonium for 
15,000 atomic weapons annually. Making such weap- 
ons wiil bfe a possibility for almost a score of coun* 
tries, some of them deadly rivals of others. It is to 
head off this ! nightmare prospect that the resumed 
session of the L$N. General Assembly, which begins 
today, will be tsked to endorse the joint Soviet* 
American draft huclear nonproliferation treaty. 

The complexities of this document and the long 
arguments over its details at the seventeen-nation 
Geneva disarmament conference have tended to cloud 
the mutual interest of present nuclear and nonnuclear 
countries in halting the nuclear weapons spread 
There has been a great deal of loose talk about 
dividing the world permanently into two classes of 
nations and maintaining the "hegemony” of the two 
superpowers. But what is at stake Is the survival 
of civilization, something of equal interest to nuclear 
and nonnuclear nations alike. 

Seven years have passed since the Irish resolution 
proposing a nonproliferation pact was adopted unani- 
mously by the General Assembly. Three years of intern 
sive Soviet-American negotiation have been required 
to complete the present draft. 

The views of the rest of the world, as presented 
by the representative group of fifteen other nations 
at Geneva, were considered exhaustively and the 
General Assembly debate, while vital to the demo- 
cratic process, is unlikely to bring up anything new. 
It is obviously impossible to negotiate a treaty— or 
even to substantially revise it — in a 124-nation body. 

The essential question that faces the world organi- 
zation, thus,- is whether -to the moment- and-* 

assure conclusion of the pact or to delay, continue 
the debate over detail and risk loss of the most 
important East-West agreement since World War IL 
For that indeed is the danger that lies behind the 
move by some African countries to postpone a vote 
until the Geneva meeting next August of the world's 
nonnuclear countries. 


, There are several countries, presently or $oon-to-be 
\ nuclear capable, which have substantive reservations 
about the treaty and undoubtedly will delay in signing, 
i Brazil remains concerned about being able to benefit 
] from peaceful nuclear explosions, despite pledges of 
the nuclear powers to provide equal access to such 
services at low cost, when available. India remains 
concerned about the threat from Communist China, 
despite the nuclear guarantee through the Security 
Council offered by the United States, Britain and the 
Soviet Union. Rumania, cut to show its independence, 

| has raised numerous questions. 

Other ’ nuclear-capable countries which have had 
I reservations in the past, such as West Germany, Italy, 
I Japan, Israel and Egypt, have had most of their 
Iconccms satisfied, ye£ can hardly be called enthusr- 
Itstic about the pact. They are unlikely to vote against 
It, however, or even to delay unduly in signing — unless 
the current African move to delay the whole process 
liains momentum. 

a result the three or four weeks of debate' 


which he has defended with characteristic zeal but 
which he has actually influenced only in marginal 
ways. His latest speech suggests that Mr. Humphrey 
has not altered, even if he has sometimes muted, his 
essentially progressive and humane philosophy. 


Canadian Election 

Pierre Elliott Trudeau has called a general election 
in Canada June 25 for the reason Prime Ministers 
usually make such decisions in a parliamentary sys- 
tem: He believes his Liberal party can win it. 

This could not have been ap easy decision for Mr. 
Trudeau to announce only three days after taking 
office and barely two weeks after his election a$ 
Liberal party leader. In his first press conference as 
leader April 7 he saw "no need for an early general 
election.” 

Some experienced members of his Cabinet — dubbed 
the "chickens” by Ottawa journalists — argued against 
a June election on grounds both of principle and of 
expediency. They wanned that opposition parties 
would charge Mr. Trudeau With opportunism — trying 
to ride to a House of Commons majority on an evident 
tide of popularity and the waves of publicity that 
accompanied his rise to the leadership. They said 
it would be better politics, too, for him to be seen 
acting as Prime Minister in Parliament, and throughout 
the country for several months before calling an 
election in the autumn. 

In the end the Liberal "foxes,” led by Mr. Trudeau's 

* ! Ti-i A Anoka/" dcrnri -a ♦ jo ’MannAuiar* Vfinicl Pi* T^an 
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Marchand; won the day with their argument for 
maintaining the momentum built up by the leadership 
victory and going straight into a June election. 

, Mr. Trudeau at 48 won the Liberal leadership above 
all because, even more than younger rivals, he had 
come in a short time to symbolize the desire for 
substantia! change in Canada. He rocketed to the top 
as Lester B. Pearson’s successor in large part because 
he was new to the Libera] party and emphatically not 
a fixture of the Ottawa governing establishment. 

Robert Stanfield, leader of the Progressive-Con- 
servative opposition, is certainly *~no mossback but 
the image he projects is that of orthodox, safe, 
respectable conservatism. He has made little impact 
in the House of Commons. 

The election, then, should provide a dear-cut test 
between the forces of traditionalism and the forces 
of change in Canada. ,J J - . . t , . 


Urban Aid for New Jersey 

Gov. Richard -J. Hughes has shown courage in pro- 
posing a special $ 125-million urban aid program to a 
politically hostile Legislature in New Jersey. His pro- 
gram indicates far more understanding of the realities 
of the situation, as shown by the report of the com- 
mission that investigated the Newark riots, than Che 
Republican alternative. 

Thus the Governor wants to carry out the commis- 
sion's recommendation that the state take over New-’ 
ark’s public school system, which it found on the 
verge of collapse. The Republicans, instead, propose a 
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The man Allen Dulles has called “the best spy the Soviets ever had” now tells in his 
j words the story of his incredible career. From his Moscow sanctuary, Philby disc 
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of secret CIA and FBI operations in Washington, and finally tipped off Soviet 
I Donald Maclean and Guy Burgess before they could be arrested. Now Philby revea 
explosive details of a thirty-year masquerade unmatched in the annals of espio 


m 


Kim Philby reveals 
in his own words.... 


■ Why he became a Soviet agent — the 
two-yeir conversion from Soc ialism to 
Conunumaro 


■ How he escaped a firing squad literally 

by the ikin of his teeth in the early pact 
of his career u ' 

■ ‘Bow he advanced in British Secret 
Service to the post the Russians told him 
he must get regard!* ft (he jot it) 

■ Why J. Edgar Hoover was furious 
when he heard Philby had been ap- 
pointed to work, with the FBI and tho 
CIA 

■ How Philby broke the links of evidence 

agaj nit hire, and why he wasn’t afraid 
of the “bumbling* Alien Dulles 

■ What the CIA and FBI look like from 
the inside to a Roman spy 


■ How J, Edgar Hoover could have si- 
lenced Senator Joseph McCarthy — and 
why he chose not to 


M How accused espionage agent Judith 
Coplon so damaged the public image of 
the FBI in court that Hoover wu forced 
to drop the charges against her j ; 

ll How Philby was able to stand up ta 
feared British investigator John Skar- 
don. the man who forced a confession 
from scientist Klaus Fuchs 


■ How Fliilby helped iwo important So- 
viet agents escape just hours before Brit- 
ish intelligence was ready to move in 

■ What it was like enterms tha lion 1 * 
den in Washington, D.C. 


■ Wiiat happened when Philby w as *ent 
to Istanbul to question A Russian de- 
fector who promised information about 
a Soviet spy in British counLer-intelll* 
gene* (Philby himself) „ 


■ I low a leading British newspaper un- 
wittingly made it possible for Philby ter 
continue hi* undercover career fox An- 
other seven years 

M What Philby really thought of his ju- 
AOciAtes — candid, often brutal observa- 
tions on J. Erigur Hoover (“a bubble 
reputation if there ever was one") . - » ' 
s i — t n: — a*.- tor /«Di, 


the 1 


ay objective standard, be ww a dread- 
ful man, but I could not help growing 
fond of him**) . . . tho Chief of SIS ("In 
my own 0eld, counter-espionage, bis at- 
titudes were nciiooiboyish — bars, beards, 
and blondes”) ,» . Malcolm Mucgerkl^e 
(“Jlis stubborn opposition to tho pokey 
of the day — whatever it was — Jcnt hu- 
manity to out lives”) ...and many others 
Th ls u on tya sampling q( wluztts surely 
one of Ihe most fascinating, most remark- 
able true stories ever recorded* Once 
you’ve read Kim Pkiiby, you’ll never go 
back to Ian Fleming , 
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■ DEATH OP A GENERAL: ' 

and how it links 

WITH PHILBY AND THE 
MAN IN THE TOWER 



Krliitstj— Ae ty recalled « t Hirfi»i (ri|ktl. 
»W ke llquiiitd A prelect Atli, f 


SPECIAL 


By special arrangement 

Sr^ erberl Morrison— who! 
with Cabinet approval agreed to 

S?iwi!!l-** poi ?29 r and Louis 

Waldrnan, a New York lawyer 
was sent secret:/ to 
Fi’l a .?^i ky.^bmarine in 1939— 
enough lncriml. 
evidence to convict of 

Sg£E!ftJI _“!** ?L er . k . ■» tn* 


years, serving 
some of the time in the Tower 


It was an Impressive per- 
£™ance, and the State Depart- 

ment immediately rewarded 


Iff ij ltek y witt an American 
P^sport But * 1,1 London, an 

Hah SS ing . Pelted that he 
had sti*i not told all he knew 
and early in 1941 Morrison 
H^ est ^u ft aec ° nd visit Sn 
S®y® thls Invitation KrJvJtskv 
Son discovered dead at the 

h^n ev i!i e . Hote ]ri h « ba <* of 

hniie/ °At U k/ 1 by _, a mushroom 

^ his aide, a blood- 
revolver and tour 
Ambiguous farewell note*. 

Suicide has long been the 
uneasy official verdict on his 
t B P‘ now « f« widely felt 
or at PhMK ^ ky may have known 
ft£miJ? hl i by - s recruitment into 
Soviet espionage, 

, Th®. Circumstantial evidence 
for this theory la seductive . . 

ITEM: John Herbert Kine the 
spy Krlvitsky exposed, ' 

by th« English Com- 

ITEM ; Philby met hts first 
wife. Elizabeth Kohlmann, while 

S^,if S o gnn ^ ent for «« Soviet 
t; Service in Vienna, where 
Krivitsky met hts wife. Tonia 
Both women were members of a 


limited circle of underground 
Communists, and almost cer- 
tainly knew each other, 

\ H™ : . week. Isaac 

Levine, who ghost-wrote the 
genera s memoirs, recalled that 
Krivitsky had one day made a 
teasing, cryptic reference to the 
°i, a . 8ec °nd traitor 
ms:de the Foreign Office, whose 
name was Scottish and whose 
habiu were bohemian— a super- 
He tally - accurate snapshop of 
Donald Maclean. 


SUICIDE 


1 a? convinced of two 
things Louis Waldman told mo 
. hls L New Y <>rk Law Office. 

First, that Krivitsky 's death 
was not simple suicide. He had 
been informed by a messenger 
that a notorious OGPU assassin 
flf d B li ni5 , Bruesse had arrived 
* 0rl£ and Awards the 
end he was grey with fear. 

“ Second, he had further very 
damaging evidence to offer your 
Government.” 
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•■A. Soviet Spy Lifts- Mis Maska-Bk 


By G.*'<J : iCtEfE 

“MY S[LE*~\\ r An:nBy Kim 
FhOby. Grove Presir 262 

pages. $5.95. 

In one of (ho fiur.l incidents 
of his career in espionage in 
Washington. Kim Philby drove 
to Great Falls, slipped imo 
I he woods and buried a cam- 
era, tripod and related acces- 
sories. 

Aii this, the British diplomat 
accomplished in haste and se- 
crecy, since the threat of expo- 
sure appeared to bo edging up 
on him. But in ensuing events, 
neither American nor British 
intelligence investigators 
could complete the chain of 
evidence that would assure his 
conviction. In the interval, 
Philby fled to asylum in So- 
viet Russia. 

Now Philby has begun his 
memoirs in “My Silent War 1 ' 
to add tojbe pool of boohs and 
articles * written 
about,hmi tai ana ms two acconi- 
plices in spying for the Soviet 
Union, Guy Burgess and Don- 
ald Maclean. To expert PhiJ- 
bv's work to be the final defin- 
itive volume in the revelations 
of the • diplomat-spies is to be 
overly-optimistic. Instead, 
"My Silent War” is rather 
narrow in scope. 

Introductory Sketch 

The author announces in a 
preface that the book is an 
introductory sketch of his ex- 
periences in intelligence work, 
and that more will follow. He 
apologizes for any embarrass- 
ment he may cause former 
colleagues in both the U.S. and 

Britain and adds: 

■ “I have tried therefore to 
confine the naming of names 
to former officers whom I 
knew to bo dead or retired.” 
But apart from the incident 
of the buried camera, 'iTillby 
offers almost no details of his 
operations- f|r the Kussi a ns. 
Presumably ftc wants to keep 
the channel^ open for current 
and future espionage. 

There is much information, 
however, on American and t 
British shviM and eqjmfcr* » 
spying against the Gcrniahs-in? 
World War II. The author 
mai n *aj»g that British arents 
committed more _ 


ore sabotage 


against the Germane this 
country in the early stages of 
the war than the entire Ger- 
man-born colony in Uie states. 

Harold Adrian _Rus$enPhil- 
by came tlTWashington in 1949 
as top British Secret Service 
officer working in liaison with 
[/he CfA and the FBI. For 
l ycars he hnd funncled secret 
information to Russian agents, 
and with Burgess and Mac- 
lean, continued to do so. All 
three were well-born Britons 
in sensitive positions with full 
access to strategic data. When 
exposure threatened, Philby 
was the mysterious 1 Third 
man” who warned the others. 
Burgess and Maclean dodged 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Attacks U.S. Officials 

But it is difficult to accept at 
face value a so-called factual 
account by an author who built 
£ 30-ycar career on treason 
and deceit. Philby warily re- 
veals v;hat he wants revealed 
and not a syllable more. A 
reader could well assume the 
author is simply paving off old . 
grudges by the degree of vin- 
dictiveness with which he at- 
tacks American officials, 

Dwight D. Eisenhower is de- 
scribed as ”The most Pedes - 
trian of United States presi- 
dents.” Philby says c[ Allen 
Dulics: ‘T had no fear of the 
bumbling Dulles; years later I 
was to be puzzled over Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s mistake in 
taking him seriously over the 
Bay of Pigs.” 

i'lOf J. Edgar Hoover: “His : 
methods and authoritarianism ! 
arc the wrong weapons for the ; 
subtle world of intelligence, t 
But they have other uses. 
(They enable Hoover to collect 
and file away information 
about the personal lives of mil- 
lions of his fellow country- 
men.” 

But to the Koscnbergs who 
were executed for passing 
atomic secrets to Russia and 
O'to'Judilh Cojilon who was sim- 
ilarly accused but never con- 
victed, Philby applies the 
word “brave.” 

I One American to win a 
grudging "word of athnfr&ridS 
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from. the^British spy is Gen, 
Walter Bedell Smith: "H^fbacl 
a cold and fishy eye and preci- 
sion tool brain. Bedell Smith, I 
had an uneasy feeling, would 
be apt to think that two and 
two make four rather than 
five.” 

But Philby fails to find fault 
with the gullibility of Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan 
who told the Parliament that 
no evidence existed that Phil- 
by had betrayed his country. 
Presumably, this whitewashed 
the espionage a gen C 

Nevertheless, the author 
manages to inject a fictional 
note of suspense to his story 
as he relates how he pitted his 
wit and audacity against Brit- 
ish intelligence agents v(ho 
tried earnestly to bring dotvn 
this slippery operator. 
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t'! 1 By HENRY RAYMONT 
The forthcoming memoirs of 
spy Harold A. R. (Kim) 
ilby assort that It 'Soviet in- 
ISHIgehcejJ officer In Istanbul 
who was flreparing to defect to 
the West Wed to alert the Brit- 
ish Government in 1945 to the 
existence of three Soviet under- 
cover agents in its Intelli^nce 
service. \ 

But Mr. Philby writes thi he, 
was instrumental in preventing 
more specific information from 
reaching London. The agents 
were Ronald Maclean, Guy 
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Detection in 1945 


i_i u 

muuy xumseir 
high British secret service 
officials. Mr. Maclean and Mr. 
Burgess defected to the Soviet 
Union in 1951, and Mr. Philby 
defected in 1963. 

In an 85-000-word manuscript 
he completed last summer in 
Moscow, Mr. Philby writes that 
he Soviet official’s defection 
vas foiled, presumably after 
(lr Philby notified the Soviet 
wthorities, 

, Mr, Philby contends that he 
and his two associates were not 
detected mainly because of the 
British Government's reluctance 
To investigate anyone with 
i their upper-class and university 

hjtrknrnnn/t * 

0 . 

| First Part Published 

I The first installment of] 
jPhilby's account of his 30 yd 
SvS a double agent is being p 
lUhed for the first time in 1 

Vl’Aft i*. <K. ... 

iii uir turn. 

Evergreen Review, a monthly 
magazine of literature and poli- 
tics published in New York. A 
second installment is to appear, 
in the magazine's May issue' 
and the memoirs will be pub- 
lished by Wave Press next 
month as a’ book titled “My 
Silent War ” < 

■n the manuscript of the 
a copy of which became 
kilable to The New York 

Tipies. Mr. Philby traces his 1 

career in the British intelligence 
service, from 1940 until he be- 
came First Secretary of the 
British Embassy in Washington 
in 1949* in charge of liaison 
with the United States Govern- 

rMAnf tn f ...if.. 

m acaumjr iiiautUS, 

The marl themes arc laxity 
and rivalrfis in the British and 
American Intelligence agenciegt^T*. 
the failure of > alleged plans f}*PT I 
Ifoment' anti-Communist sniff 
mt in Eastern Europe ^rm 
ie cold, convoluted thinking 
uired in the ■ improb. 

tt* * ■ 


j Mr, Philby, believed to be thf 
moat important Soviet agent A 
ha\4 penetrated Western inte 
ligaice, has lived in Mosco 
•stole he fled to the Soviet Ui_ 
ion from Beirut, Lebanon, where 
he was Middle Eastern corre 
gpondent of The Observer of 

f /Sft^An T nanf YVa nn «. L. a. _ L. *. - 
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acclaimed a hero of the K.G.B., 
the Soviet intelligence service, 
in connection with the 50th an- 
niversary of the Bolshevik Rev- 
olution. 

Two-Fold Purpose Seen 

The sudden attention given 
Mr. Philby and Moscow's au- 
thorization of the publication cS| 
his memoirs in the West werl 
viewed by experts in Soviet! 
policies as serving a two-foljj 
purpose to discredit Western ( 
intelligence organizations and! 
to improve the image of the! 
Soviet Union’s security serv-l 
’ices for its citizens. 

The manuscript is written as 
.“a personal record" of what 
Mr. Philby calls “the hazards 
of the long journey from Cam- 
bridge to Moscow ” Mr. Philby 
asserts that he became a Soviet 
agent in 1933 out of Commu- 
nist conviction gained at Cam- 
bridge and that he wss recruited 
into the British secret service 
by Mr, Burgess in 1940. But he 

offers no details how he fir<!t 

J * 

t MiyBufgess and Mr.-Mac- 
. kt the university, nor does 

Vi A tsfftfitifir rtf VitC CrtJript 
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contacts. 

“During my period of serljce 
there was no single case off a 
consciously conceived operation 
against Soviet intelligence bear- 
ing fruit/* he writes. 

The tip to the British Gov 
eminent that could have led to 
the exposure of his spy ring, 
he says, came from a Soviet 

.intelligence agent identified as 
Konstantin Volkov. 

Assigned to Case 

Mr. Philby says he prevented 
more specific information from 
reaching London by getting 
himself assigned to the case 
“because it nearly put an end 


/ / “because it nearly put an 

L \ ' L '/ n U 3 - /} t° a promising career." By 
■LsL - ^ | " 7 3 J time he arrived in Istan 
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iree weeks after 
first made contact 
aitish, inquiries . 

Finbassy were greeted with 
tlrse “Volkov's In Moscow.** 
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a report to ms superjo 
Mr* Philby writes, he specula 
th^t the Russians could Hu,- 
^rned of Mr. Voiko v*$ inlen-- 
ms to defect by buggingThis 
im. Or Mr. Volkov might 
„„/e betrayed himself through 
nervousness or excessive drink- 
ing, Mr. Philby added. 

“Another" theory— that the 
Russians had been tipped off 
about Volkov’s approach to the 
Brit£h — had no solid evidence 
to Bkippori It/* Mr. Philby 
wri®, "it wps not worth in- 
cluding in mv report." 

Another crisis that jeopard- 
ized his career came during Mr. 
Philby’s service in Washington, 
Shortly after his arrival in 1949, 
he was informed that a Brtt- 
ish-American investigation of 
Soviet intelligence activity had 
yielded' "a itrortf'* suggestion” 
Ithat information had leaked 

from thu Hritftfi Ftnhi«m I 

f — kiUl-j 

jing 1944 and 1945, the years 
! Mr. Maclean had been there. 

- Mr. PhfJby writes that his 
initial anxiety “was tempered 

Ihr retinC 1 a/ta# V*. *L.i 

! ; * w «vi ui ivl nc iuuuu UidL 

either the British nor the Fed- 
ral Bureau of Investigation 
uspected that a high diplomat 
was involved. 

“Instead/* he adds, "the in- 
vestigation had concentrated 
on nondipiomatic employes at 
the embassy, and particularly 
on those locally recruited, the 
sweepers, cleaners, bottle wash- 
ers and the rest A charlady 

.^iuu «. wuviiiii giauumiuier, 

for instance, would rate k 15- 
page report crowded with in- 
significant detail of hersell her 
family and friends/her private 
Jife and holiday habits. It was) 
testimonv to the enormous ) 
sources of the F.S.I. and to the 
pitiful extent to wihch those 
resources were squandered. It 
I was enough to convince me 
that urgent action would not be 
necessary, but that the case 


would require minute watch- 
ing." , 

However, during later meet- 
ings with Soviet contacts out- 
s ¥ e Washington he was told 
«jat "it was essentia] to rescue 

Unsfftnn ^ aL , a . 

uie net ciosea 
o4 him/* Mr* Maclean was at! 
the time head of the American- 
Department of the Foreign Of- 
fice in London. 

Mr. Philby tells how he as- 
signed Mr. Burgess* who was 
also working at the British Em- 
bassy and living with the Phil- 
bys f to warn Mr. Maclean t in 
London, f Mr. Burgess was to 
getfhimgfjf arrested three dimes 
in \ne day for drunken driving 
in Virginia, forcing Sir Aliver ’ 
Franks, the British Amlfessa- 
dor, to send him home betause 
“it might have looked a bit 
odd** had Mr. Burgess returned^ 


'voluntarily Just before Mr, Mac* 
disappeared, . 1 

mfident that Mr. Maclean 
Id soon be safe, Mr. Philby 
stalled any possibility that 
ould be suspected by giv- 
ing the investigation “a nudge 
i in the right direction." To that 
end, he writes. "I wrote a mem* 
orandum to Head Office sug- 
gesting that we might be wast- 
ing our time in exhaustive in- 
vestigations of the embassy 
menials/' * 

But after reaching Lcf- 
don, Mr, Burgess apparently 
panicked and joined Mr. MaE- 
lean in his flight to the Soviet 
Union, on May 25, 193L 
Describing how he learned 
about their escape from * col- 

InoailA *4 AtVlkn ^ef 

aw Mib tuiwpjr av 

horribly early hour** the next 
ning, Mr. Philby writes: 

"!e looked grey. ‘Kim/ he 
in a half-whisper, *the bird 
flown.* I registered dawn- 
ing" horror (I hope). ‘What bird? 
Not Maclean?* ‘Yes/ he an- 
swered, r but there*s worse than 

that Guy Burgess has gone 
With him/ At that, my conster- 
nation was no pretense/* 
j ^ In the wake of the Burgess- 
Maclean case, which caused a 
major outcry in Parliament, Mr. 
Philby was recalled from Wash- 
ington and was asked to resign. 
The Government denied at the 
time that he had been involved 
in khe case and, according ko 
the! memoirs, five years lajer 
he Resumed his role as a doulle 
agatt while working for The 
Observer. j 
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Remember that no official 
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disappearance was 
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Maclean during the weekend 
E 1 !*" he fled. So ihJr^ 
raised until the traitors w*£ 
safely Inside Russia, **** Were 
In I 9 C 2 when there was a 
rumour that ftureess and 

Brluln" ra* h r « t ( ouch , d °wn in 
S i r a « Mute for Cuba. 

to^caV?*! h a . nprec 4 den ted *teM 
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Joppera 
}eue In 
Jce war 

across Su Jam« J i 
Pa r to Lecon field 
House, I braced myself 
for a sticky ordeal, I 
was stm confideiu that 
1 could survive an 
examination however 
robust, on the basts of 
the evidence known to 
me* But I could not 
be sure that new 
evidence had not come 
to hand for Milmo to 
shoot at me; 

On arrival at Lecon* 
field House I was intro- 
duced to the head of the legal 
branch of M.I.5 and then 
ushered into the presence of 
Milmo, 

He was a ourly fellow with a 
florid, round face, matching hi$ 
nickname “ Buster/’ 

On his left sat Arthur Martin, 
a quiet youn^ man who had 
been one of the principal In- 
vestigators of the Maclean case. 

He remained silent throughout, 
watehLna m.v movements When 
I looked out of the window, he 
made a note ; when I twiddled 
mv thumbs, he made another 
note. 
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were an odd venue for a Judicial 
Inquiry* But that would have 
been out of character for the 
part which I had decided to 
play : that of a co-operative ex- 
member of the Secret Intelli- 
gence Service, as keen as Mtlmo 
himself to establish the truth 
about Burgess and Maclean, 

So. for the best part of three 
hours. I answered or parried 
questions meekly enough, only 
permitting myself & note of 
anger when my character was 
directly attacked 
It was useless, I knew, to try ' 
to convince the ex-intelligence 
officer in Mil mo ; my Job was 


adoptttl^a 6 ^ formal 1 omcer >n Miimo ; mv joo was 
initme to re Train - siraois.-to deny him the contes- 

as^this w Jl^ludidil l“.S &„ Whlcb he required 
It was all flummery, of course. i was too closetv invoked In 
M l! i d 10 ? sk Mlll71 ° Miimo” rnteStion w form 

th r at thrheadquar^. to or\fi S 5 an ■ oW - e ? tlve - OI ? lnlon orl ltJ 


merits. Much of the ground that 


he covered was familiar, and my 
answers, excogitated long before, 
left him little to do but shout. 

Early in the interview; he 
betrayed the weakness or his 
position by accusing me of en- 
trusting to Burgess w intimate 
personal papers. 

The charge was so obviously 
nonsensical that I did not even 
have to feign bewilderment 

It appeared that my Cam- 
bridge degree had been found 
In Burgess’s flat during the 
search which followed his de- 
parture. Years before, I had 
folded that useless document 
and put it In a book. 

Burgess, as anyone would 
have told Miimo, was an In- 
veterate borrower of books with 
and without the permission of 
their owners. 

The aim of the accusation 
was to snow that I had 


deliberately underplayed 
degree of my intimacy i 
Burgess. It was flimsy i 
and w r ent far to atrengthen 
confidence in the outcome 
But Miimo produced at 1 
two rabbits out of the 
which I had not foreseen, 
which showed that the cl 
of circumstantial evlde 
against me was even lot 
than 1 had feared. 

Two dayi after the Vol 
, information reached Lon< 


there had been a spectac 
' ne of N.K/ 


rise in the volume 
radio traflto between Lor 
end Moscow, followed b.\ 
similar rise In the tr 
between Moscow and Istar 
lVolkov t a Ru$gian Emfr 
official in Istanbul, had frtc 
delect to the Wett with infc 
ation that might have inc 
inated Phitby , Burge**, 
Maclean. As a result of Phi i 
inferrenffon, Volkov 
spirited away by the Rustic 

Furthermore, shortly aft< 
had. been officially briefed ai 
the embassy leakage In W 
ington, there had ' been 
similar Jump in N.k. 
traffic. 

Taken in conjunction 1 
the other evidence, these 
items were pretty damr 
But to me, sitting In the ir 
rogation chair, they posed 
problem. 

When asked In Mllmo’s r 
thunderous tones “to acc< 
for these occurrences. I ret 
quite simply that I could nc 

I was beginning to tire * 
suddenly Miimo gave 
Martin asked me to stay 
for a few minutes. When I 
invited into the next r= 
Miimo had disappeared and 
M.I.5 legal officer was in ch. 
He asked me tp surrender 
passport, saying that they r 
get it anyway but that vr 
tary action on my part v 
obviate publicity. I re 
agreed as my escape plan 
tatnly did not envisage ihc 
of my own Identity papers 
offer to send the document 
night by registered post 
rejected because it was 
risky/* 

Skardon [of M.1 5] was de: 
to accompany me back u 
home and receive it from 
On the way, Skardon w 
his breath sermonising oi 
Advisability of Co-opcr 
with the Authorities. T wr= 
relieved to listen, thmul 
relief was tempered by 
knowledge that I was m 
out of the wood— not by a 

chalk* 


NEXT: WAS THI 
A FOURTH NIA 
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MY RESIGN/ 


i ' r course, but the mere winning of 
] It did me (food. 


The perhaps fanciful thought 
has since occurred to me that 


art of Bremmer's mission to 
_he airport was to see that MX5 
did not pull a fast one on S.I.B. 


For three ho 


by arresting me on 
of la 


__ _ arrival. 

In view of Iftter developments, 
this seems, on the whole, un- 
likely. so I put forward the idea 
for fun only. 

Easton told me that Dick 
White [o/ M.L5J was anxious 




to sec us both as soon as pos- 
ne. 


sible. so we drove to Leconfleld 
House, off Curzon Street, where 
M I S had set up their head- 

l quarters. _ 

; This was to be the first of 
t many Interrogations, although 
i an attempt was made, at this 
1 early stage, to conceal that 
} ugly fact. Easton sat in while 
1 White asked the questions : 

1 the role of the former wa* 
presumably to see fair play. 

1 It may be imagined that 
l there was some apprehension 
| on my side, some embarrass- 
iment on theirs. I could not 
f claim White as a close friend : 
( but our personal and official 
relations nad always been ex- 
cellent. 

He was bad at dissembling. 


battled with 


M.1.5 interroj 


but did his best to put our 
talk on a friendly footing. He 


wanted my help, he said. In 
clearing up this appalling 


some awkward zig-zags to be 
negotiated, but I explained them 
away as best I could. 

In doing so. I gave White a 
piece of gratuitous information, 
a slip which I regretted bitterly 
at the time. But it is virtually 
certain that they would have ■ 
dug it out for themselves in 
time, and it is perhaps just ft* 
well that I drew attention to it 


Burgew-Macteaiv affair, I gave „ 
n about 7- 


him a lot of information 
Burgess’s past arid impressions " 

his personality, taking the 
bne tlm It was almost in- 
conceivable that anyone like 
Burgess, who courted the lime- 
light instead of avoiding It and 
was generally notorious for 
Indiscretion, could have been a 


•11 my effects < mostly books 
and gramophone records) to pay 
for the trip. 

It was reasonably plausible 
and quite impossible to disprove, 
Burgess’s connection with my 
Spanish venture was never 
found out. I had an explanation 
ready, but I already had quite 
enough to explain 

When I offered to produce a 
second summary of our talks, 


ivseii at an early stage. second summary of our 

This information related to a White agreed, but asked me 
trip which , j;; had. 'm%d« -w rate impatiently less 

Franco Spain before The Times - on' Burgess and = concentrate a 
sent me as their accredited * my own record. 


He would d 
£ 4,000 in lieu of 
unease Was Incr 
afterwards when 
that he had de 
paying me the 1 
once. 

I would get £3. 
the rest in half’ 
ments of £500 
reason for the 
ments was the 
might dissipate 

speculation, but. £ 


secret agent, let alone a Soviet 
agent from whom 


security standards 
required. 


strictest 
would be 


I did not expect this line to 
be in any way convincing as to 
the f4ets of the case ; but I 
hoped It would give the impres- 
sion Lhat 1 was Implicitly de- 
fpndiug myself against the 
unspoacn charge that I, a 
trained counter - es 


espionage 

officer, had been completely 


fooled by Burgess. 

Of Maclean, I disclaimed all 
knowledge. I had heard of 
him. of course, and might even 
have met him here or there, 
but offhand I could not have 
nut a face to him. 

As I had only met mm twice. 

for about half an hour in all 
and both times on a conspira- 
torial basis, since 1937, I felt 
that I coffid safely indulge in 
this slight distortion of the 
Lruth, 

1 offered to put & summary 
of what I had said on paper. 
It was possible that our talk 
w r aa bugged, and I wanted a 
written record to correct any 
bias that the microphone might 
have betrayed. 

s When I went back for my 
, second interrogation a few days 
later. White gave my note a 
cursory glance, then edged to* 
\ wards the real focus of hls 
A . Interest. 

t We might clarify matters, he 
, laid, if 1 gave him an account 
■ of my relations with Burgess, 
t To that end. a detailed state- 
; ment on mv own career would 
1 be useful 

As I have stated, there were 


correspondent. It seemed that 
M!.5 had no record of that trio 
and had assumed that The 

Times had sent me to Boam 
direct from a desk In Fleet 
Street 

When I corrected White on 
this point, he did not take 

Jong to ask me if I had paid 

for the first loumey out of my 
own resources. It was a nasty 
little question, because the 

enterprise had been suggested to 
me and financed by the Soviet 
Service, lust as Krivitzkv had 
said, and a glance at mv bank 
balance for the period would 
have shown that I had no 
means for gallivanting around 
Spain 

Embedded in this episode was 
also the dangerous little fact 
that Burgess had been used to 
replenish my funds. Mv expla- 
nation was that the Spanish 
journey had been an attempt 
to break Into the world of high- 
grade lournalism. on which I 
had staked everything, selling 


of the cat’s tail was now out of 
the bag, and I was not surprised 

to receive a summons from the 
Chief [Colonel Stewart Memies .] 

He told me that he had 
received a strong letter from 
Bedell-Smith [head of the 
C./.A.J the terms of which pre- 
cluded any possibility of my 
returning to Washington. 1 
learned later that the letter had 
been drafted In great part by 
BiV Harvey [of the C./.A.] 
whose wile Burgess had bitterly 
insulted during a convivial party 
at my house. I had apologised 
handsomely for his behaviour, 
and the apology had apparently 
been accepted. It was there- 
fore difficult to understand 
Harvey's retrospective exercise 
in spite* 

After this, it was almost a 
formality when the Chief called 
me a second time and told me, 
with obvious distress, that he 
would have to ask for my 
resignation 


.in my 

All but the tip a bit 


a bit thin. A 
reason was the d 
against the poss 

being sent to 
years 


So there 1 wa 
in my hands and 
cloud over my 1 
the summer hour 
settled for a sir. 
Rickmansworth 
November whe: 
telephoned me a: 
see him at iu 
following mornn 
I drove up to 
beautiful wintry 
the hedgerows 
under inch-thick 
Tlie Chier ex 
Judicial inquir 


opened Into ilv 
or the Burgess-' 




Why no escort for Philby? 


The inquiry wa 
of MUmo. a Ki 
who had worfcr 
ing the wor. 1 
give evidence, 
hoped I would 
tion. 

The mention 
. cated that a 
hand I knew 
. He was a sk.ll 
> he was the n 
usually broitgh 
A* I drove 


THE MOST disclosure to 

this episode Es the fact 
that though Philby was 
clearly under grave suspicion 
when he was recalled to London 
for interrogation by M.1.5, he 
was allowed to travel back un- 
escorted* The Russians would 
not have done it this way. 

It was only a few days after 
Maclean had evaded M.1.5 
Interrogation by escaping to 
Russia via what Was then 
obviously a route planned by 
Soviet Intelligence. Philby 
admits that he was on the 
of escaping from America, 
fiffojct -seepyt to have 


point 

! JT 


possibility that he was surrepti- 
tiously shadowed during the 
flight Is remote In view of the 
story he tells about the search 
for him on the bus — a story 
that seems too circumstantial 
to be fabricated. 

Could it be that the Secret 
Intelligence Service wanted him 
to follow Burgess and Maclean 
quietly into exile ? When the 
circumstances of hl« final dis- 
appearance from Beirut to 
Russia in 1963 after being 
interrogated by an SJ.S. ojjldal 
are taken Into account, ibis 
possibility cannot be lightly dis- 
missed 

It accords too well with' other 
ihr ee-traltor saya. 




